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AN  IN-TtRNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP  PUBLICATION 


ELIMINATES  DIRT  ON  WALLS 


To  everyone  battling  with  the  barriers  between  main-  They're  the  world's  first  servers  that'll  run  your  current  mainframe 

frames  and  open  systems,  we  offer  a  potent  new  solu-  apps.  Run  your  new  open-system  apps.  Or  even  run— get  this— 

tion:  ClearPath™  servers.  ClGcirPstKl  both  of  them  together  from  the  very  same  server  unit. 


The  only  family  of  servers  that  can  solve  your 
multiple  operating  system  problems  with  no  muss,  no  fuss. 
Take  our  newest  brainchild,  the  ClearPath  HMP  Series. 


Servers 


Suddenly,  walls  will  cease  to  separate  your  sys¬ 
tems,  your  people  and  the  information  they  depend  on. 
There's  more.  In  fact,  the  ClearPath  family  ranges  from  the 


ELIMINATES  WALLS. 


largest  enterprise  systems  to  the  smallest  open  servers. 
There's  the  enterprise-class  2200  Series.  The  highly  scal¬ 
able  SMP  Series.  Plus  the  object  code-compatible  A  Series. 

Sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  now  nothing  should 
come  between  where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  go. 
http://www.unisys.com  or  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  230. 


UNISYS 


When  information  is  everything. 


^1996  Unisys  Corporation.  ClearPath  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


THEY  BET 

- the - 


With  a  vision  for  the  internet  and  the  trust  of  thousands  on  the  line,  DIGEX 
needed  a  company  that  provided  a  lot  more  than  just  hardware. 


Very  simply,  the  people  at  DIGEX™  bet  the 
farm  on  Compaq  running  Windows  NT® — a 
combination  that  is  changing  the  way  we  do 
business  on  the  Internet  forever.  Two  years  ago 
DIGEX  was  a  small  regional  Internet  Service 
Provider.  Today  they  are  a  national  Internet 
carrier  and  the  world’s  largest  web  site  man¬ 
agement  facility  based  on  Microsoft  NT. 

Providing  industrial-strength  Internet 
hosting  services,  DIGEX  is  home  to  many 
of  the  most  popular  and  innovative  web 
sites  today,  including  Bombay  Company, 
Allstate  Insurance,  Ernst  &  Young  and  Net 
Grocer.  By  going  beyond  the  RISC/UNIX 
alternative  and  partnering  with  Compaq,  they 
made  doing  business  on  the  Internet  a  much 


easier  and  more  accessible  undertaking  for 
thousands  of  businesses. 

Compaq  was  chosen  to  be  the  exclusive 
NT  platform  to  power  this  business  because 
the  people  at  DIGEX  needed  a  company 
that  provided  a  lot  more  than  servers.  Even 
the  most  powerful,  manageable  and  reliable 
servers.  DIGEX  needed  the  best  proven  solu¬ 
tions  to  implement,  manage  and  grow  with 
NT  web  hosting.  With  state-of-the-art  systems 
management  and  continuous  service  and 
support,  Compaq  provides  exactly  that.  And 
Compaq’s  alliance  with  Microsoft  makes 
certain  DIGEX  is  running  the  most  robust 
and  open  platform  for  the  Internet.  This  is 
how  DIGEX’s  vision  became  a  reality. 


C  1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  DIGEX  is  a 
service  mark  of  DIGEX,  Inc.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product 
tut  sm  imnMT  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  T800-567-1616. 
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62  Mobil’s  IS  group  answered  the 
CEO’s  call  for  increased  global 
reach  and  cost  cutting. 
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There  are  cool  places  on  the  Internet.  And  then 


there  are  truly  hot  ones -like  the  HotWired1 


Network  (www.hotwired.com),  serving  over  two 


Web  sites,  HotWired 
clicked  on  Sybase. 


million  page  views  every  day.  What  helps  HotWired  generate  all  this  heat?  Sybase?  We  provide  the  database  and  Internet 


solutions  that  run  their  site  end-to-end.  We  make  it  dynamic.  Personalized. 


Different  every  time  you  see  it.  We  even  help  track  visitors’  browsing  habits,  so  content  is  automatically  updated  with 
each  visit.  Which  is  why  more  of  the  top  Internet  sites  run  on  Sybase  than  any  other  solution.  For  a  more  in-depth  look 


at  what  we’ve  done  for  HotWired,  visit  wvvw.svbase.com/hotwired.  Or  call 


I  Sybase 


us  at  1-800-8-SYBASE.  It’s  where  the  most  dynamic  Web  sites  begin. 


www.sybase.com 


©1997  Sybase,  Inc.  Sybase  and  the  Sybase  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1-508-287-2591  CODE  10000780.  HotWired  and  the  HotWired  design  logo  are  trademarks  of  W  ired  Ventures,  Inc 


After  years  of  struggling  to  manage  distributed 
networks,  network  managers  are  replacing  their 
hodgepodge  of  various  tools  and  piecemeal 
solutions  with  a  single,  integrated  network 
management  solution. 

One  that  can  manage  the  entire  enterprise 
and  all  your  networks,  including  TCP/IP,  DECnet, 
IPX/SPX  and  SNA. 


Only  Unicenler  TNG 
Offers  End-To-End 
Management. 


Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  automatic,  intelligent, 
object-oriented  network  management  that  en¬ 
ables  you  to  manage  proactively.  So  you  can  an¬ 
ticipate  and  solve  problems  before  they  happen. 

Unicenter  TNG  gives  you  a  single  point 
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“ Unicenter  TNG  enables  us  to  correlate  a  wide  variety  of 
information  from  desktops,  servers  and  network  devices" 

—  Steven  Ruegnitz 
VP  Lehman  Brothers 


am - - . 


better  visualization  of  your  network.  And 
third-party  tools  such  as  element  managers 
integrate  with  Unicenter  TNG  through  its  open 
and  extensible  architecture. 


of  control  for  your  complex  and  heterogeneous 
global  network.  Its  dynamic  auto-discovery 
ensures  that  your  network  configuration  is 
current.  The  Real  World  Interface™  allows  for 


unicenter  TNG  is  The 
Industry  Standard  For 
Enterprise  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  an  integrated  solution  for 
end-to-end  enterprise  management.  With 
support  for  every  major  hardware  platform 
and  operating  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is  open, 
scalable,  extensible  and  always  vendor-neutral. 


The  Real  World  Interface  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environ¬ 
ment  that  represents  objects  just  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world. 


The  Best  Feature  Of  All: 
Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 


Enterprise 

Functionality 

▲  Security  Management 
a  Network  Management 
a  Event/Status/Exception 

Management 

▲  Database  Management 
a  Software  Delivery 

a  Auto-Discovery 
a  Workload  Management 
a  Storage  Management 
a  Performance  and 
Accounting 

a  Output  Management 
a  Service/Help  Desk 
a  Change  and  Configuration 
Management 
a  Inventory  and  Asset 
Management 

a  Application  Management 
a  User-Built  Agents 
a  Virus  Protection 


Unicenter  is  a  proven 
software  solution 
that’s  available  today. 
It’s  real,  mission- 


critical  and  up  and 
running  in  thousands 
of  sites  around  the 
world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  users 
in  the  world.  Users 
who  know  that 
working  smarter 
always  beats 
working  harder. 


For  More  Information  Call 

1-888-864-2368 

OrVlsltwww.cai.com 


Qomp 
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UTER ® 
ISSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  IMG 

©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia.  NY  1 1788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


NET  WORTH 

Visit  WebMaster ’s  Online  Feature  Forum, 

“Payback  Time:  Determining  ROI  from  the 
Web,”  to  see  how  companies  are  justifying 
their  investments.  Our  panel  of  experts  will 
offer  insight  on  whether  intranets  and  the 
Web  yield  chump  change  or  big  bucks. 
www.  do.  com/forums/roi 


FORUMS,  RESOURCES 
AND  MORE 

Want  to  learn  more  about  electronic  com¬ 
merce?  Do  you  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  webmaster’s  role?  You  can  find 
that  information  and  more  through  our 

Online  Forums  and  Resource  Centers. 

Other  topics  include  government,  intra¬ 
nets,  outsourcing  and  data  warehousing. 
You’ll  also  discover  ongoing  forums  on  the 
year  2000  and  SAP  R/3  enterprise  software. 
www.  do.  com/forums 


INSIDE  THE  CIRCLE 

Come  on  in  to  the  00  or  WebMaster  Inner 

Cirde.  Register  to  become  a  member  and 
you’ll  be  privy  to  an  extensive  article  archive, 
online  seminars  and  discussion  forums  with 
your  peers,  industry  experts  and  vendors. 
www.cio.com/inner-circle/ 
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Kelly  Conlin 
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James  Casella 
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Microsoft  Internet  Information  Server 


is 


hailed 


as  the 


by  the  critics 


...  .  best 

Web  server 


on 


theplanet. 


(Now  you  know  where  to  go  next  time 

someone  says  “ take  me  to  your  leader.  ”) 


mm  _____ 

m 

recomputing 


If  there’s  one  thing  that  identifies  a  true  leader,  it’s  industry 
acclaim.  Microsoft®  Internet  Information  Server  (IIS) 
has  been  named  “Best  Web  Server  Software”  by 
PC  Computing,  “Net  Best”  by  ZD  Internet  Labs,  and 
“Editors’  Choice”  by  PC  Magazine  and  Windows  NT 
Magazine.  In  fact,  IIS  has  earned  more  awards  from 
industry  experts  than  any  other  Web  server  in  the  solar 
system.  Maybe  it’s  because  IIS  is  completely  integrated 
with  Windows  NT®  Server — so  it’s  easy  to  install, 
easy  to  manage,  and  secure.  Fact  is,  IIS  is  packed 
with  breakthrough  technologies — like  Active  Server 
Pages,  which  let  you  create  dynamic  content  and 
powerful  Web-based  solutions  using  VBScript,  JScript™ 
and  ActiveX™  server  components.  Microsoft  NetShow 
which  delivers  dazzling  live  and  on-demand  multimedia.  And 
Microsoft  Index  Server  which  makes  it  easy  to  search  for  Office 
and  HTML  documents.  Plus,  IIS  is  universally  respected  as  the 
best  foundation  for  next  generation  Web  applications.  All  of  which 
could  make  you  Webmaster  of  the  universe.  For  more  information, 
or  to  order  a  free  IIS  3.0  evaluation  kit,  go  to  www.microsoft.com/ 
iis/promo/awards/  today. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today ?® 


Microsoft 

www.microsoft.com/iis/promo/awards/ 


©1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 
are  registered  trademarks  and  ActiveX,  JScript  and  NetShow  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


<• )  1997  Gateway  20(X).  Inc  .  GATEWAY  2000,  "G"  logo.  Vivitron  and  "You’ve  got  a  friend  in  the  business"  slogan  are  registered  trademarks,  and  GATEWAY,  Gateway  Gold,  and  Gateway  Solo  are  trademarks  of  Gateway  2(XX),  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  or  applicable  sales  tax.  Many  Gateway  2000  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  2000  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware 
in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  ’Leasing  arranged  by  independent  leasing  companies  to  qualified  commercial  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  36-month  term.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation. 
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Professional  P5-166  System 

Professional  G6-200  System 

Solo  2100  S5-120  Portable  PC 

■  Intel  166MHz  Pentium  Processor 

■  16MB  EDO  DRAM 

■  256K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache 

■  Vivitron700  ,26dp  Monitor  (15.9"  viewable) 

■  2MB  SGRAM,  3-D  64-Bit  PCI  Graphics 

■  2GB  11ms  EIDE  Hard  Drive 

■  12X  CD-ROM  &  3.5  Diskette  Drives 

■  7-Bay  Mini  Tower  Case 

■  104*  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse 

■  MS  Windows  95 

■  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition 
plus  Bookshelf  96 

■  Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Desktops 

$1979  Business  Lease  $73/ mo. 


Intel  200MHz  Pentium®  Pro  Processor 
32MB  EDO  DRAM 
256K  Internal  Cache 

Vivitron700  .26dp  Monitor  (15.9"  viewable) 
4MB  SGRAM,  3-D  64-Bit  PCI  Graphics 
2GB  SCSI  Hard  Drive  with  Controller 
12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  &  3.5  Diskette  Drives 
3Com®  10/100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 
12-Bay  Tower  Case 
104*  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse 
MS  Windows  NT®  4.0 
MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition 
plus  Bookshelf  96 

Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Desktops 

$3049  Business  Lease  $112/mo. 


11.3  DSTN  Color  Display 

Intel  120MHz  Pentium  Processor 

16MB  EDO  DRAM  expandable  to  72MB 

256K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache 

Zoomed  Video  Port 

1MB  EDO  Video  RAM 

1GB  Hard  Drive 

Modular  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

Modular  8X  CD-ROM  Drive 

16-Bit  Sound  w/  Stereo  Speakers 

NiMH  Battery  &  AC  Pack 

85-Key  MS  Windows  95  Keyboard 

Carrying  Case 

MS  Windows  95  &  MS  Works  95 

Gateway  Gold  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs 

$2299  Business  Lease  $85/mo. 


A 

Winning 
Team 


The  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts  team  has  been  breaking  records  and  winning  big. 

Now  we’ve  brought  home  another  MVP  award:  Number-one  computer  vendor  on  the 

GSA  schedule  for  fiscal  year  1996: 

Thanks  to  all  our  fans  who  moved  us  up  in 
the  rankings.  Over  80%  of  Fortune  1000 
companies  have  done  business  with  Gateway,  the  fourth- 
largest  supplier  of  IBM-compatible  desktop  PCs  to  business, 
education  and  government  organizations  in  the  U.S.** 

Our  winning  strategy?  We  give  each  major  account  customer  its  own  sales,  customer 
service  and  accounting  team,  with  access  to  dedicated  Customer  Technical  Support.  Not 
only  do  members  of  Gateway’s  home  team  get  out  of  their  seats  and  get  things  done,  we 
also  have  regional  managers  and  city  executives  to  take  care  of  business  in  the  field. 

Gateway  has  also  won  through  custom  configuration.  Our  Custom  Integration 
Services  lets  customers  who  order  in  volume  integrate  a  range  of  components  —  even 
some  not  normally  available  through  Gateway  —  into  their  desktop  and  portable 
computers.  Rounding  it  all  out  is  the  assurance  of  award-winning,  quality  computers  that 
are  pre-tested  and  delivered  right  to  your  office. 

Be  a  part  of  our  winning  tradition.  Call  the  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts  team 
today  and  score  a  victory  of  your  own  in  ’97. 

f  Sales  for  fiscal  year  1996,  according  to  Federal  Computer  Week,  Government  Technology  Group. 

"Source:  Dataquest,  November  1996 
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888-888-0260 


www.gw2k.com 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 

“Fifty  percent  of  CEOs  and  other  senior  executives  say  that  technology  decisions  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  strategic  decision  process.  ” 

-A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  study  of  senior  executives  in  the  Global  1 000 


management  consulting  firm  A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  examined 
senior  executives’  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  technology  in  their  core  businesses.  “The  digital  econo¬ 
my  is  here,”  says  Doug  Aldrich,  vice  president  in  Kearney’s  Dallas  office.  Many  developments  have 
brought  the  business  economy  to  this  point:  networking,  voice/data  integration,  mobile  (and  home) 

computing,  the  Web. 

In  terms  of  the  global  economy,  “there  is  a  tremendous  push  for 
new  customers,  new  markets,  etc.,”  Aldrich  says,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  information  technology  is  what  makes  it  possible  to  seize 
these  new  opportunities.  Increasingly,  he  says,  “IT  drives  business 
strategy,  forcing  CEOs  to  become  technology-literate.” 

According  to  the  study  and  other  indications,  Aldrich  says, 

“CEOs  are  getting  into  the  game.” 

The  paranoid  among  us  might  wonder  this:  If  CEOs  and  other 
business  executives  are  getting  into  the  game,  does  that  mean  the 
CIO  is  headed  for  the  bench?  On  the  contrary,  now  more  than  ever, 
business  leaders  are  looking  for  someone  to  provide  counsel  on  IT  issues.  This  advisor  has  to  be  “a 
thought  leader  in  information  asset  management”  as  opposed  to  someone  who  is  good  at  manag¬ 
ing  the  people  and  resources  of  the  traditional  IS  organization. 

As  we  discussed  in  the  last  issue  of  CIO ,  there  is  little  reason  for  any  company  to  create  and 
manage  all  of  its  own  technology  anymore.  There  are  just  too  many  people  out  there  who  can  do  it 
better.  CIOs  who  struggle  to  hold  onto  their  organizational  fiefdoms  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  Those 
of  you  who  understand  your  companies’  core  business  and  are  interested  in  applying  your  intelli¬ 
gence  to  figure  out  how  technology  can  make  it  more  successful  have  a  very  bright  future  indeed. 


lundberg@ 


A  recent  study  by 
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The  Year  2000  is  right  around  the  corner.  Is 
it  time  to  take  chances  with  your  business?  Or 
time  to  go  with  a  tested,  proven  Year  2000 
leader?  Like  Peritus. 

The  fact  is,  more  companies  and  service 
providers  across  the  world  are  currently  using 
Peritus  as  their  Year  2000  partner.  The  reasons? 
Performance  and  flexibility,  to  name  a  few. 
Only  Peritus  provides  a  full  suite  of  Year  2000 
conversion  alternatives  to  meet  your  needs, 
from  data  expansion  to  logic  correction  and 
simple  data  compression,  and  capabilities  such 
as  complete  identification. 

Whether  your  system  is  mission  critical  or 
at  the  end  of  its  life  cycle,  you  can  choose  a 


tailored  Year  2000  solution  that's  right  for  you. 

There's  something  else  you  get  from  Peritus — 
peace  of  mind  from  partnering  with  the  world's 
leader  in  creatively  managing  the  installed 
software  base.  In  fact,  our  Year  2000  solutions 
are  only  one  of  the  many  solutions  available 
from  Peritus,  the  company  that's  blazing  new 
trails  in  software  evolution.  We're  changing  the 
way  people  think  about  software.  And  we're 
giving  people  the  power  to  make  more  business 
choices  than  were  ever  thought  possible. 

Are  we  saying  Peritu$  is  right  for  your 
company?  Damn  right  we  are.  Call  Peritus  today 
at  1-800-598-7787  for  more  information,  or 
visit  our  web  site  at  www.peritus.com. 


Peritu /' 


Creative  Excellence  in  Software  Evolution 
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T  YPEC  ASTIN G  would  choose  D,  all  of  the  above,  in  one 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  “Survival  of  fashion  or  another.” 
the  Fittest”  [Nov.  1, 1996],  which  I  came  Type  A:  The  enterprise  views  tech- 
across  on  your  Web  site  (www.cio.com).  nology  as  a  strategic  part  of  its  plans. 


In  the  article,  you  describe  a  simple  test 
to  identify  how  an  organization  views  IT. 

I  know  that  this  test  is  in  no  way  sci¬ 
entific  nor  are  the  types  [you  mention] 
exhaustive,  but  I  found  your  article  very 


“You  bet — managed  care  (one  of  our 
main  applications)  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  it.  It  is  also  a  ‘visible’ 
part  of  our  strategic  plan.” 

Type  B:  The  enterprise  adopts  tech- 


enlightening  and  hoped  that  identifying  nologies  once  they  have  proven  useful, 
our  IT  culture  would  be  the  first  step  “Yes.  This  is  how  we  got  into  DataEase 


toward  overcoming  the  iss¬ 
ues  you  so  eloquently  de¬ 
scribe.  I  sent  it  to  my  boss, 
the  vice  president  of  finance 
and  a  CPA.  His  response 
[see  below]  is  frustrating 
because  it  is  ambiguous.  I 
think  that  we  are  a  type  C 
organization  with  type  A 
aspirations.  We  are  asked 
to  take  on  big  projects 
while  maintaining  the 
current  infrastructure 
with  little  money  and  few  people.  This 
is  exactly  what  you  describe  in  your  arti¬ 
cle.  Perhaps  my  first  task  is  to  get  the 
organization  to  see  that  we  are  type  C 
and  that  comes  with  certain  limitations. 

Ken  Becker 
Director  of  Information  Services 
Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan  Inc. 

Milwaukee 

Mr.  Becker's  boss's  response: 

“We  have  been  a  part  of  each  one — see 
my  specific  comments.  Also  note  that 
[CIO’s]  options  focus  first  on  technolo¬ 
gy  and  not  the  customer;  therefore,  I 
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Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605, 
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[a  database  design  tool]. 
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Unfortunately,  the  imple¬ 
mentation  was  different  from  the 
method  that  brought  success.  No.  We 
did  not  have  a  track  record  for  the 
Internet.  Permission  to  proceed  was 
given  without  proof  of  use.” 

Type  C:  The  enterprise  is  financially 
motivated.  “Yes.  Many  opportunities 
have  been  implemented  where  there  is  a 
high  return  on  IT  investment.  Large 
changes  (i.e.,  the  move  to  AS/400s)  would 
probably  be  too  expensive  to  cost  justify.” 

Our  response  to  Mr.  Becker: 

Thanks  for  the  feedback.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  finance  executive  would 
claim  your  organization  is  all  three  types. 
Finance  executives  need  to  be  loyal  to 
their  financial  mandates  regardless  of 
what  type  of  organization  they  are  in,  so 
they  would  always  try  to  include  C.  The 
fact  that  the  organization  also  has  A  aspi¬ 
rations  is  what  creates  the  tensions.  The 
only  way  we  can  think  of  to  address  this 
(and  this  is  probably  too  simple )  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  projects  that  fall  into  the  A  cate¬ 
gory  and  try  to  convince  the  executives  to 
give  those  projects  A-type  funding. 

Try  to  persuade  them  to  put  aside  the 
B  and  C  tendencies  when  it  comes  to 
those  A-type  projects.  If  they  want  to  be 
C-motivated  for  everything  else,  fine. 
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Many  mainframe  purchases  are 
based  on  Total  MIPS  —  but  Productive 
MIPS  are  the  real  test  of  value. 

Consider  the  Amdahl  Millennium™ 
family  of  CMOS-based  servers  —  S/390® 
compatible  mainframes  that  deliver 
more  Productive  MIPS  per  dollar  than 
any  other  CMOS-based  server.  Bar  none. 

Millennium’s  extraordinary  value 
derives  from  its  unique  high-efficiency 
design.  Unmatched  caching  with  up  to 
30  times  more  capacity  for  optimum 
processor  utilization.  Flexible  parti¬ 
tioning  for  load-matched  resource 
allocation.  Plus  many  more  innovative 
ways  to  keep  MIPS  hard  at  work  — 
handling  the  mission-critical  workload 
of  your  business. 

Interested  in  servers  with  a  stronger 
work  ethic?  Talk  to  Amdahl. 


amdahl 

Bring  us  your  hard  problems" 


©  1997,  Amdahl  Corporation  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Millennium  and  BRING  US  YOUR  HARD  PROBLEMS  are  trademarks  of  Amdahl  Corporation. 
S/390  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  products  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


ALL  YOU 


MIPS 


THER 


ONCE  YOU  WERE  WILLING 
TO  PAY  FOR  MIPS  THAT  DIDN’T 
PULL  THEIR  WEIGHT.  BUT  NOT 


IN  THIS  MILLENNIUM. 


The  impact  on  your  business  would  be  enormous.  The  ROI  nearly  immediate.  But  the 
revenues  generated  from  secure  credit  card  transactions  are  just  the  beginning.  Suddenly  you’re 
able  to  share  confidential  information  over  the  Internet  with  your  customers,  employees,  and 
business  partners.  Your  business  becomes  more  efficient  and  competitive. 

So  what  does  it  take  to  begin?  A  partner  who  truly  understands  the  impact  networking  can 
have  on  your  business,  and  knows  how  to  implement  it  down  to  the  last  strand  of  wire  and  the 


a  will  it  take  before 


their  credit 


your  customers  finally  trust 
cards  over  the  Internet? 


happened  next  month.  } 
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last  packet  of  data.  We’re  that  partner.  Our  technologies  made  the  Internet  a  global  reality. 
Today,  Cisco  networking  products  and  Cisco  IOS™  software  are  making  the  Internet  safe  for  secure 
business  transactions  of  all  kinds.  Call  us  at  1-800-778-3632,  ext.  192000.  Q  j  g  Q  Q  SYSTEMS 
Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
After  all,  there’s  no  reason  to  keep  your  customers  waiting. 

The  network  works.  No  excuses^ 
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“The  Web  has  to  be  part  of  the  whole  mainstream  business 
thinking  process.  ” 

-Andy  Greenawalt 

Vice  President  of  Information  Services  for  the  Americas 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 


There's  a  new  pair  of  archrivais  to  add  to  a  long  list  that 


already  includes  such  favorites  as  Godzilla  and  King  Kong,  Batman  and 
the  Joker,  and  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Yankees.  They  wear  no  costumes  and 

boast  no  superpowers,  yet  today’s  CIOs 
and  webmasters  are  quickly  catching  up 
to  the  likes  of  Superman  and  Lex  Luthor 
with  their  new-found  rivalry. 

Or  are  they?  Is  it  really  that  treacher¬ 
ous  behind  the  conference  room  doors? 
Perhaps  not.  While  CIOs  and  webmas¬ 
ters  may  take  different  approaches  to 
business  problems,  have  different 
backgrounds  and  possess  different 
fields  of  expertise,  they  are  essentially 
fighting  for  the  same  cause:  achieving 
enterprisewide  objectives  and  ROI. 
Thus,  the  challenge  is  not  deciding  who  wins  and  who  loses  but  rather 
deciding  the  best  way  to  combine  forces  so  the  entire  company  can 
emerge  a  winner. 

Dell’s  vice  president  of  IS,  Andy  Greenawalt,  and  its  global  online 
business  development  manager,  Kenneth  Hill,  share  the  experience  of 
working  together  in  Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand’s  article  “Web 
War”  on  Page  74.  Facing  such  conflicts  as  risk  versus  opportunity  and 
speed  versus  caution,  these  men  worked  together  to  overcome  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  create  solutions  for  the  organization.  The  article  takes  us 
step  by  step  through  each  conflict  and  solution  and  offers  a  positive 
example  of  effective  collaboration  between  CIOs  and  webmasters. 


vfiwu  U. 

PS.  Please  be  sure  to  join  us  May  18-21  at  the  next  WebMaster 
Perspectives  Conference,  “A  Tale  of  Two  Webs:  Making  Your  Intranet 
and  the  Internet  Pay  Off,”  in  Miami.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.cio.com  or  call  us  at  800  355-0246. 
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Our  Customers  Feel  Free,  to  pursue  interests  that  go  beyond 

computer  data  backup. They  realize  it  can  take  less  than  a  second  for  a  drive  crash,  virus 
or  voltage  spike  to  destroy  their  most  valued  computer  component  —  information. 
But  they  also  know  their  priceless  data  is  backed  up  by  Exabyte. 

In  fact,  more  than  one  million  Exabyte  tape  storage  devices  are  hard  at  work  right  now 
—  onboard  the  space  shuttle  and  under  the  sea,  and  in  homes  and  offices  like  yours. 

Exabyte  is  the  largest  company  dedicated  solely  to  the  design  and  production  of  tape 
storage  systems  —  with  capacities  ranging  from  680  megabytes  to  3  2  terabytes. 

Today,  Exabyte  tape  drives  and  automated  tape  libraries  remain  the  first  choice  of  the 
world's  leading  computer  manufacturers  and  resellers. 


For  more  information  visit  our  web  site  at:  http ://www. exabyte. com 

Exabyte.  Since  1985,  helping  you  make  the  best  of  backup. 

©1997  Exobyte  Corporation  Exabyte  is  a  trodemark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street,  Boulder,  Colorodo  80301  USA 


Backs  Up 

His 

Network 


Exabyte’s  newest  8mm  tape 
drive,  based  on  Exabyte 
Mammoth  technology,  backs 
up  10  (ib  of  data  in  less  than 
1  hours.  Available  standalone 
and  in  Exabyte’s  automated 
tape  libraries. 


examtifif  v 

www. exabyte. com 
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NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

Edited  by  Cheryl  Dahle 


Mixed 


Signals 


Better  than  a  Horoscope 


IT  careerists  aren’t  exactly  known  for  their  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  “IT  people  are  often  individual  achievers 
who  like  to  apply  facts  and  problem-solving  skills  to 
a  challenge,”  says  Kanter.  “This  is  key  on  the  way  up 
[for  example,  as  a  developer  for  a  new  system],  but 


CAREER  OUTLOOK 


It’s  the  career  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  ol’  bait-and-switch.  A  recent  case 


study  on  the  BusinessTech  Web  site  (busi- 
nesstech.com/ 'easel Cl  O  Case/case/btcase.html) 
posits  that  the  skills  that  win  you  a  promotion 
to  CIO  are  not  necessarily  those  that  will  keep 
you  in  the  position. 

“The  character  traits  and  management 
style  that  earned  promotion  to  the  CIO  posi¬ 
tion  are  not  the  same  ones  that  enable  that 
CIO  to  be  successful  once  in  the  job,  and  these 
traits  will  therefore  need  more  cultivating,” 
writes  Jerry  Kanter,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Information  Management  Studies  at  Babson 
College  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  in  his  case  study  “The 
Successful  Chief  Information  Officer  (CIO):  You 
Gotta  Know  the  Territory.” 

Rising  through  the  ranks  of  IS  requires  skills  such 
as  outstanding  analytical  abilities  and  programming 
prowess,  but  the  CIO  job  demands  a  whole  different  skill 
set.  Kanter  says  the  CIO’s  job  can  be  divided  into  three 
areas  of  expertise:  the  business,  the  technology  and  the 
organization/people.  But  if  CIOs  can’t  manage  the  people 
and  organizational  stuff  well,  Kanter  says,  their  expertise 
in  the  other  two  areas  will  be  less  effective.  Unfortunately, 


YEAR  2000 


Finally,  a  900  numberyou  can  legiti¬ 
mately  put  on  your  expense  account. The  Year  2000 
Information  Line  Inc.  of  Atlanta  has  set  up  a  hotline 
service  to  help  IS  executives  get  basic  informa¬ 
tion  and  referrals  to  deal  with  the  millen¬ 
nium  problem  in  their  organizations. 
According  to  Year  2000  Information 
Line  data,  while  almost  75  percent 
of  IS  execs  think  their  companies 
will  get  slammed  by  the  year 
2000  problem,  less  than  half  of 
those  have  made  addressing 
the  problem  a  top  priority,  or 


even  allocated  a  budget  line  for  it. 

"My  personal  motivation  for  spreading  the  word 
about  the  year  2000  issue  is  that  I  don't  want  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  through  a  depression  like  in  the  1 930s," 
says  Peter  de  Jager,  who  is  a  speaker  on  the  topic  of 
year  2000  awareness  and  an  InfoLine  contributor. 

Topics  covered  on  InfoLine  include  an  overview  of 
the  impending  crisis,  vendor  listings  and  tools,  expert 
management  advice  and  legal  information.  A  com¬ 
panion  Web  site  ( www.y2k-info.com )  also  offers  print¬ 
outs  of  key  issues  and  electronic  access  to  experts  on 
the  subject.  The  InfoLine  number  is  900  555-0101 
(calls  cost  $2.99  per  minute).  ■ 

http://www.cio.com 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  LENSCH 


InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  is  above  and 
beyond  anything  in  the  client/server  marketplace. 


If  you’re  looking  for  Total  Compensation 
Management:  a  universal  view  of  payroll,  benefits, 
everything  you  use  to  attract,  reward  and  retain 
your  employees,  put  your  faith  where  the  Ultimate 

Human  Resource  Manager  has  -  InPower. 

Every  day  that  you  deal  with  broad-banding,  at-risk  pay, 
or  team-based  compensation  is  Judgment  Day.  Which  is  why 
InPower  completely  redesigned  strategic  HRMS/Payroll,  rather 
than  porting  antiquated  mainframe  systems  to  the  desktop. 

InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  administers 
everything  that  influences  true  employee  costs,  from  com¬ 
muter  checks  to  bonuses,  from  child  care  to  life  insurance. 


And  it’s  all  integrated  into  one  single,  simple-to-use  system, 
enabling  one-stop  reporting  and  “what  if”  analysis  for  employ¬ 
ees,  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

“let  my  payroll  go.” 

InPower  redesigned  payroll  to  be  a  total  compensation 
disbursement  system.  And,  InPower’s  Total  Compensation 
Management  architecture  set  new  client/server  payroll  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  in  testing  at  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company’s 
Benchmarking  Center. 

All  told,  InPower  Total  Compensation  Management  gives 
you  fewer  systems,  lower  costs,  and  the  innovative  compen¬ 
sation  plans  required  by  today’s  non-traditional  workforce. 

For  more  information,  call:  1-800-930-0165. 


Z 

InPower 


IhP  &  InPower  deliver  breakthrough  client/server 
|  payroll  performance.  Call  1-800-930-0165  for 
a  complete  benchmark  report. 


Managing  the  realm  of  human  possibility."' 

Phone:  1-800-930-0165  Fax:1-800-695-8262  Url:  www.inpower.com  Email:  info@inpower.com 

The  InPower  logo  is  a  trademark  of  InPower,  Inc. 
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later  on,  a  CIO  needs  to  know  more  abou 
skills.” 

That  need  is  exacerbated  by  the  many  structural 
and  organizational  changes  underway  in  compa¬ 
nies  today.  Organizations  are  flatter  these  days,  and 
computing  power  has  become  much  less  central¬ 
ized.  As  a  result,  IS  executives  find  themselves  an¬ 
swering  the  traditional  roar  of  their  bosses  and  the 
executive  staff  as  well  as  a  chorus  of  different  voices: 
a  new  crescendo  of  squalls  from  operating  unit 
managers,  who  now  have  a  strong  say  in  many  IT 
decisions.  The  result?  CIOs  must  learn  to  manage 
both  bosses  and  peers,  according  to  the  case  study, 
and  to  do  that,  they  must  take  a  long,  introspective 
look  at  both  their  management  style  and  their  per¬ 
sonality  type.  “The  first  step  is  the  realization  that 
there  is  an  issue,”  says  Kanter,  “and  sometimes 
that’s  not  as  routine  or  automatic  as  you  might 
think.  I’ve  worked  with  lot  of  CIOs  who  don’t  see 
the  importance  of  the  human  side.  They  think  it’s  all 
technology.”  Kanter  recommends  that  IS  executives 
refer  to  tests  that  evaluate  personality  traits,  such  as 
the  Predictive  Index  (PI)  and  the  My- 
ers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  as  a  reality 
check.  The  PI,  for  example,  measures  ^■BB“ 
characteristics  according  to  four  spe¬ 
cific  drives,  defined  as  follows: 

■  A  DRIVE  (DOMINANCE):  results- 
oriented,  attacks  problems, 
strategic,  authoritarian 

■  B  DRIVE  (GREGARIOUSNESS): 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY 


|  Ware¬ 
house  clothing  stores  that  sell 
"irregular"  clothes — the  ones  with 
stains,  oddly  shaped  sleeves 
and  haphazard  stitching —  could 
soon  be  short  on  inventory  if  a  new 
onlinefabric  inspection  system 
takes  hold  in  the  industry. 

The  system,  developed  by  re¬ 
searchers  at  the  Georgia  Institute 
ofTechnology,  uses  advanced  vi¬ 
sion  technology  combined  with 
neural  networks  and  fuzzy  logic  to 
root  out  those  imperfections  in  the 


Health  Cares 

Companies  in  the  health-care  industry 
rank  patient-focused  IT  systems  as 
a  top  concern  for  the  future 


fabric,  cutting  inspection  costs 
and  reducing  theamountoflow- 
quality  fabric  that's  produced. 

Tested  last  year  at  textile  manu¬ 
facturer  Johnston  Industries' 
Phenix  City,  Ala.  plant,  the  system 
uses  special  lighting  and  a  set  of 
high-speed  cameras  to  scan  fabric 
as  it  winds  onto  a  take-up  roll  after 
weaving. 

Acomputerthen  analyzes  the 
information  provided  by  the  vision 
system,  using  techniques  that 
identify  abnormal  patterns  and 
determine  whether  they  should 
be  considered  defects,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  to  fix  the 
problem  right  away  and  prevent 
any  further  defects. 

"We  have  developed  new  and 
innovative  software  algorithms  for 


persuasive,  people-oriented, 
values  acceptance 

■  C  DRIVE  (STABILITY): 

orderly,  methodical 

■  D  DRIVE  (ACCURACY):  process- 
oriented,  interested  in  formal 
structure  and  precision 

The  study  also  says  that  whereas 
the  ideal  CIO  gets  high  marks  in  the 
dominance  and  gregarious  cate¬ 
gories,  many  real-life  CIOs  are  far 
more  apt  to  have  personalities  that 
favor  stability  and  accuracy. 

Kanter  says  CIOs  can  use  the  test 
results  to  make  management  style 
changes.  For  example,  a  CIO  could 
hire  IT  managers  who  complement 
rather  than  echo  his  or  her  style. 

In  the  end,  it  falls  to  the  CIO  to 
realize  that  a  company  is  inevitably 
populated  by  humans,  not  ma¬ 
chines.  “Can  you  change?”  asks 
Kanter.  “I  have  a  feeling  you  can  if 
the  motivation  and  rewards  are 
there.”  -Carol  Hildebrand 


I.T.  PRIORITIES 

Reengineer  to  a  patient-centered 
computing  environment 

Integrate  systems  in  a  multi¬ 
vendor  environment 


Provide  mobile  access  for  caregivers  3% 
Outsource  IT  services  2% 

SOURCE:  1996  HIMSS/HEWLETT-PACKARD  LEADERSHIP  SURVEY 


the  detection  and  classification  of 
defects,"  explains  George  Vachtse- 
vanos,  a  professor  at  Georgia  Tech's 
School  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  "We  extract  signa¬ 
tures  from  the  images  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  type  of  defect 
that  might  be  present.  We  use  a 
new  wavelet/neural  network  con¬ 
struct  forthis  signature  extraction, 
along  with  fuzzy  logic  decision 
support  systems. The  software  in¬ 
tegrates  learning  and  optimization 
tools  that  avoid  false  alarms  and 
improve  the  recognition  accuracy." 

The  system,  which  could  save 
textile  manufacturers  as  much  as 
a  million  dollars  in  inspection 
costs  each  year,  is  slated  to  go 
commercial.  ■ 
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FREE  for  a  Limited  Time. .  A  CD  ROM  Preview  of 

The  Top  New 
Data  Warehousing 
Software 


Now 

Web  Enabled 


Wiien  200,000  IS  managers  were  asked  to 
choose  the  top  software  for  data  warehousing, 


their  answer  had  a  familiar  ring: 

SAS*  software  from  SAS  Institute. 


As  the  only  end-to-end  solution  for  rapid  data 
warehousing,  SAS  software  delivers  everything 
you  need  to  manage,  organize,  and  exploit  your 
business  data.  The  tools  you 
use  to  build  a  data  ware¬ 
house  are  the  same  ones  used 
to  maintain  it. . .run  it. .  .and 
change  it.  And  what’s  more, 
everything’s  scalable.  Jump 
right  into  your  enterprise¬ 
wide  information  delivery 
applications. . .or  start  small 
and  build  on  your  success. 

SAS  software  doesn’t  consume  overhead  for 
database  features  you  don’t  need.  And  once  you 
have  data  in  the  warehouse,  you’ll  find  everything 
you  need  for  data  <  piery  and  reporting,  OLAP/ 
multi- dimensional  analysis,  data  mining,  database 
marketing,  data  visualization,  and  much  more. 


Datamation 


Product 


DATAMATION 


PRODUCT 

OF  THE 

YEAR  1996 

IS  MANAGERS  CHOICE 


r  i 


Institute. 


Software 


for 


Successful 


SAS  Institute 


Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


Decision 


Phone  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 

You  can  also  request  your  free  CD  ROM  by  visiting 
us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sas.com/ 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc  Copyright  c  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Making. 


PENTIUM  PRO 

PROCESSOR 


The  way  we  build  servers,  reliability  isn't  an  option,  it's  a  mandate. 
Which  is  why  on  the  PowerEdge  4100  there  are  a  host  of  high- 
end  safety  features  that  all  come  standard.  Like  3  fans  and  2 
power  supplies.  ECC  to  catch  and  correct  1-bit  errors,  and  RAID 
that  stores  data  on  multiple  disks.  The  ability  to  hot  swap 
hard  drives  without  shutting  down  the  machine  and  without 


interrupting  your  network.  Even  a  feature  called  Remote 
Assistant  that  operates  independently  of  the  system,  dialing 
out  to  notify  you  in  the  event  of  a  failure  and  letting  you  dial 
back  in  to  address  the  problem.  Something  you'd  normally  have 
to  pay  extra  for.  So  protect  your  network  with  a  Dell  server.  And 
protect  yourself  from  the  price  gouging  of  the  server  status  quo. 


HIGH-END  SERVERS 


ENTRY  LEVEL  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM*  PRO  PROCESSOR 

•  256KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (512MB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  PCI  Ultra/Wide 
SCSI  Controller 

•  4GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drive 
[12GB  Max.  (3  x  4GB)] 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  3Com'  10/100  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Intel1  LANDesk'  Server  Manager  v2.5x 

•  Microsoft*  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  3  Year  Limited  Warranty'  including 
1  Year  NBD  0n-siteA  Service 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 


$4018 

Product  Code:  250056 


MID-RANGE  SERVER 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 
(Expandable  to  Dual  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  128MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (1GB  Max.) 

•  Integrated  SCSI  Controllers: 
-Ultra/Wide  for  Hard  Drives 
-Ultra/Narrow  for  other  peripherals 

•  4GB  Fast/Wide  Hard  Drive  (24GB 
Max.  via  Six  4GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Server  Management  System: 

-Intel  LANDesk  Server  Manager  v2.5x 
-Dell  Remote  Assistant 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  3  Year  Limited  Warranty  including 
3  Year  NBD  On-site  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLineSM  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

$7448 

Product  Code:  200160 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 

200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSOR 
(Expandable  to  Quad  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  64MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (2GB  Max.) 

•  Dual  Integrated  Ultra/Wide 
SCSI  Controllers 

•  4GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drive  (24GB 
Max.  via  Six  4GB  Hot-Swap  Drives) 

•  Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

•  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  On-site  Setup  and  Validation 

•  3  Year  of  NBD  On-site  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

®  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 


$10,798 

Product  Code:  200182 


DELL  POWEREDGE  6100  SERVER 

DUAL200MHz  PENTIUM  PRO  PROCESSORS 
(Expandable  to  Quad  Processor) 

•  512KB  Integrated  L2  Cache 

•  128MB  EDO  ECC  Memory  (2GB  Max.) 

•  Dual  Integrated  SCSI  Controllers 

•  PowerEdge  Expandable  RAID 
Controller  with  On-line  Capacity 
Expansion  and  4MB  Parity  Cache 

•  Two  4GB  Ultra/Wide  Hard  Drives 

•  Dual  Peer  PCI  Bus 

•  8X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive 

®  Intel  Pro  100B  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

•  Redundant  Hot-Swappable 
Power  Supplies 

»  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0 
with  10  Client  Access  Licenses 

•  On-site  Setup  and  Validation 
»  3  Year  of  NBD  On-site  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

•  7  x  24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware 
Technical  Support 

$15,398 

Product  Code:  200185 


DUL 

800-283-1440 

www.dell.com 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT*Sat  10am-6pm  CT«Sun  12pm-5pm 
In  Canada!  call  800-839-0148 
In  Latin  America!  call  512-728-4685 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Keycode  #13040 


‘Non  discountable  promotional  prices.  tFor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  please  write  Dell  USA  LP .  One  Dell  Way.  Round  Rock.  TX  78682  Arhis  on-site  parts  and  labor  service  provided  by  an  independent  third  party  service  and  may  not  be 
ju^able  in  certain  remote  locations  ‘—Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  the  U.S  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  Pentium  Pro  logo,  Pentium  and  LANDesk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  MS,  Microsoft.  Windows  and 
Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation  Trinitron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sony  Corporation.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered  trademarks  and  DirectLine  is  a  service  mark  of 
Dell  Computet  Corporation  ©1997  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 
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Findings  Network  Computing 


Scrap  Your  PCs  and  Save? 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  hypemongers 

aren’t  always  full  of  baloney:  You  really  can  save  money 
by  using  network  computers  instead  of  a  traditional  PC 
environment.  The  question  is,  how  much? 

While  the  NC  boosters  at  companies  such  as  Sun  and 
Oracle  like  to  predict  cost  savings  of  50  percent  and  up,  a 
recent  study  by  Gartner  Group  Inc.  estimates  considerably 
smaller  savings. 

The  report  compares  the  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO) 
of  a  networked  PC  running  Windows  95  ($9,784  annually) 
with  three  different  flavors  of  nfiwork  computers.  The  first, 
which  Gartner  calls  the  Network  Computer-Client  (NC-C) 
option,  is  based  on  the  version  of  NC  that  Oracle,  Sun  and 
IBM  favor:  a  pemory-free  terminal  that  pulls  everything  it 
needs  off  the  network  using  Java  applets.  Gptner  defines  it 
as  “a  client  device  or  end-station  that  executes  tasks  that 
have  been  acquired  from  somewhere  on  the  network.” 
Gartner  estimates  that  the  NC-C  can  save  a  company  39 
percent  over  a  traditional  PC  environment. 

Gartner  Group  calls  the  second  model  the  Network  Com¬ 
puter-Server  (NC-S).  The  concept  has  been  around  for  a  few 
years  and  is  the  brainchild  of  Citrix  Systems  Inc.  Basically, 
the  NC  in  this  scenario  is  “an  intelligent  display  device  that 
accesses  and  executes  Windows  applications  on  a  local  serv¬ 
er  via  the  ICA  protocol,”  according  to  the  Gartner  report. 
Gartner  estimates  that  this  approach  can  save  31  percent. 

Finally,  there’s  what  Gartner  calls  the  Network  PC  (Net- 
PC).  “This  class  of  device  has  been  proposed  by  both  Intel 
and  Microsoft  and  essentially  is  an  extension  of  the  PC  as  we 
know  it  today,”  according  to  the  report.  It  will  have  no  flop¬ 
py  or  CD  drives  but  will  feature  a  large  hard  drive  for  load¬ 
ing  applications  off  the  network.  That  model  is  estimated  to 
save  26  percent  over  a  traditional  PC  environment. 

But  David  Cappuccio,  vice  president  and  research  area 
director  of  network  technologies  at  Gartner,  says  company 
IT  planners  should  not  make  hasty  plans  to  light  a  grand 
PC  bonfire.  First  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Citrix 
solution,  the  stuff  isn’t  here  yet,  and  it  probably  won’t  be  for 
another  year.  Second,  there’s  another  option.  The  TCO 
study  was  based  on  what  Cappuccio  calls  a  rather  loosely 
managed  PC  environment.  “By  employing  currently  avail¬ 
able  business  management  skills,  the  total  cost  of  ownership 
of  a  PC  environment  can  be  improved  by  25  percent  to  30 
percent,”  he  says.  In  other  words,  CIOs  can  save  the  same 
amount  of  dough  if  they  just  manage  their  current  tech¬ 
nology  more  efficiently.  -Carol  Hildebrand 


Tax  Dollars 
at  work 


PLAYING  GAMES 


even  without  a  Web  page  devoted  to 
"Ways  to  Slack  Off  on  Your  Govern¬ 
ment  Job."  It  seems  that  thousands  of 
U.S.  government  employees  have 
logged  more  than  5,000  hours  in 
aggregate  over  one  three-month  pe¬ 
riod  on  the  Jumbo  Web  site — a  page 
that  offers  more  than  90,000  share¬ 
ware  and  freeware  computer  applica¬ 
tions  and  games,  according  to  the 
webmaster  of  Jumbo's  site,  Tony  Heinz. 

Exactly  why  those  government  em¬ 
ployees  visited  the  site,  we're  not  sure; 
let's  just  say  that  one  popular  game  of¬ 
fered  on  the  Jumbo  site,  Quake,  a  3-D 
war  game  that  pits  the  player  (iron¬ 
ically,  a  government-appointed  war¬ 
rior)  against  a  legion  of  world-con¬ 
quering  bad  guys,  probably  wasn't 
downloaded  hundreds  of  times  per  day 
for  national  security  reasons.  Another 
government-worker  fave  is  a  multi- 
media  scene  of  Homer  Simpson  belch¬ 
ing,  according  to  Jumbo's  site  statistics. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  LENSC 


"Rapid  implementation  and 
the  functionality  we  needed — 
Oracle  Applications  were 
the  obvious  choice." 

Alex  Gray,  Vice  President  of  Corporate  Operations 

Octel  Communications 


Octel  Communications,  the  $600  million  worldwide  leader 
in  voice  messaging  systems,  chose  Oracle  Financial 
and  Manufacturing  Applications  to  support  globalization 
and  continued  rapid  growth  in  both  business 
volume  and  complexity. 

Octel  replaced  multiple  legacy 
systems,  used  by  employees 
worldwide,  in  just  12  months. 

Octel  required  new  business  sys¬ 
tems  with  proven  functionality,  flexibility 
and  scalability.  Oracle,  the  only  business  applications  built 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Oracle  database  and  tool  technol¬ 
ogy,  provides  just  that. 


Oracle  is  the  world’s  fastest-growing  supplier  of  open 
business  applications,  with  more  manufacturing  and  financial 
application  sites  running  than  anyone  else. 

Oracle  Applications  automate  your  entire 
enterprise  with  over  30  integrated 
software  modules  for  finance, 
supply  chain  management,  manu¬ 
facturing,  project  systems,  human 
resources  and  market  management. 

Do  your  business  applications  provide  the 
flexibility  you  need  to  manage  your  business?  If  not,  call 
Oracle  at  1-800-633-1039,  ext.  11298  today.  Or  find  us 
on  the  Web  at  http://www.oracle. com/applications 


I  0 

d  Techn° 


ORACLE* 

Enabling  the  Information  Age™ 


Oracle 


Applications 


©1997  Oracle  Corporation.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Applications  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 

All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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To  their  credit,  civil  servants  who  visited  the 
site  also  downloaded  a  significant  number  of 
free  business-related  applications  and  utilities, 
thus  saving  taxpayers  some  serious  money. 

The  Ames  Research  Center,  based  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  was  Jumbo's  largest  govern¬ 
ment  user,  logging  more  than  950  hours  and  hit¬ 
ting  more  than  25,000  pages  between  August 
and  October  last  year.  The  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  tallied  only  4.8  hours  on  the  site — 
staffers  were  probably  too  busy,  what  with  the 
election  and  all. 

Not  far  behind  the  White  House  was  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  whose  employees  logged  more 
than  1 1 2  hours  during  that  time.  So  although 
rain,  sleet  and  snow  are  no  problem  for  mail  car¬ 
riers,  when  the  surf's  up,  you  might  expect  that 
snail  mail  to  crawl  a  little  more  slowly.  ■ 


What  Ails  You? 

Health-care  companies  rank  lack  of  IT  strategy 
as  one  of  their  worst  frustrations 


•  \ 


I.T.  PROBLEMS 


Lack  of  applications  for  clinical 
Lack  of  a  strategic  IS  data  repository/electronic 

plan  too  much  medical  record  needs 

focus  on  tactical 


projects 


Lack  of 
financial 
applications 
software 

1% 


Difficulty  in  finding 
and  maintaining  a 
good  technical  staff 


18% 


31% 


16% 


Unreliable  Other 
hardware/ 
software 


'6%8%  80/„  9% 


Migrating  to 
client/server 
systems 


Vendors 
who  don't 
understand 
our  clinical 
needs 


Lack  of  clinical  applications  software 


SOURCE:  1996  HIMSS/HEWLETT-PACKARD  LEADERSHIP  SURVEY 
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Experimentation 
|  Without  Taxation 

cutting  costs  Soyou  know  innova¬ 
tive  IT  can  improve  your  company's  bottom 
line  and  processes,  but  did  you  know  it  can 
also  subtract  millions  from  your  tax  bill? 

Companies  that  develop  their  own  appli¬ 
cations  can  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit  under  a 
tax  code  provision  for  business  research  that 
Congress  established  in  the  1 980s.  Although  compa¬ 
nies  usually  interpret  the  incentive  narrowly  to  apply 
to  areas  such  as  product  development,  huge  tax 
credits  may  also  be  available  for  new  research  that 
involves  lines  of  code  instead  of  lab  coatsand  test 
tubes,  says  Tony  Mondoro,  partner  in  Ernst  &  Young 
LLP's  national  tax  group  and  director  of  its  research 
credit  practice  in  Iselin,  N  J. 

For  a  company  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit  its  proj¬ 
ect  has  to  involve  experimentation,  uncertainty 
about  what  the  final  application  will  be  and  some 
element  of  economic  risk,  Mondoro  says.  "There 
can't  be  a  cookbook  out  there  [already]  that  says,  'If 
you  want  to  build  an  inventory  management  system, 
do  A,  B  and  C  and  you're  done,"'  he  says.  The  software 
system  also  has  to  save  the  company  time  and 
money,  and  project  costs  must  represent  an  increase 
in  the  amountthe  company  spends  on  research. 

Once  a  project  qualifies,  items  such  as  salaries  for 
internal  IS  people  and  outside  consultants  can  be 
counted  toward  the  credit. 

To  prove  the  project's  uncertainty,  a  company  has 
to  submit  logs  from  programmers  and  minutes  from 
meetings.  (The  IRS  prefers  actual  working  paper 
trails  rather  than  an  after-the-fact  summary,  Mon¬ 
doro  says.) 

The  provision  expires  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  chance  it  will  be  re¬ 
newed  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  Mondoro  says.  In 
the  meantime,  he  adds,  companies  can  still  claim 
back  credit  for  up  to  three  years. 

"Ninety  percent  of  what  I'm  doing  right  now  is 
helping  companies  recover  money  they've  spent  in 
the  past,  and  those  are  generally  sizable  refunds," 
Mondoro  says.  "You  have  three  years  you  can  file  for, 
and  some  companies  have  agreements  [with  the  IRS 
that  allow  them]  to  go  back  further." 

Best  of  all,  because  it's  a  deduction  and  not  a  de¬ 
ferral,  you  generate  cash  savings  at  your  company 
and  thus  increase  earnings  per  share. 

"The  IT  guys  really  look  like  stars,"  Mondoro  says. 

-Cheryl  Dahle 
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Eudora  has  come  to  the  office,  and 
your  e-mail  possibilities  are  wide  open. 


WorldMail  Server  from  Eudora  is  all  about 
high  performance,  hassle-free  e-mail. 
Its  Internet-based  technology  ensures  the 
integrity  of  your  messages  and  attach¬ 
ments.  And,  unlike  many  other  e-mail 
servers,  WorldMail  sends  your  mail 
directly  over  the  Internet  without  the  need 
for  expensive  and  complex  gateways. 

Open  to  a  FREE  offer? 

Try  WorldMail  for  45  days, 
at  no  cost  and  no  obligation. 

Visit  www.eudora.com/cio 

for  your  free  WorldMail  download. 

Start  your  free  trial  today  and 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  experience 
enhanced  e-mail  performance. 

Managing  and  using  WorldMail  is 
extremely  simple— which  translates 
into  big  savings  on  administration  and 
training  costs.  Over  18  million  Eudora 
client  users  learn  and  customize  their 
e-mail  without  MIS  support.  Yours  can 
too.  And  being  the  mail  administrator 
has  never  been  this  easy.  You  have 
total  control  as  you  install,  maintain, 
and  reconfigure  your  system  centrally 
from  your  desktop,  or  a  remote  dial-in. 

No  matter  how  diverse  your  environment 

iis,  WorldMail  Server  fits  right  in.  With  its 
powerful  migration  tools  and  seamless 
support  for  the  latest  Internet  standards— 
including  POP3,  IMAP4,  SMTP,  LDAP, 
and  Ph— WorldMail  Server  allows  any 
organization  to  search  for  and  exchange 
mail  with  anyone,  anywhere. 

Visit  www.eudora.com/cio  today.  You’ll 
learn  how  Eudora  WorldMail  Server 
opens  the  world  to  your  business. 


©1997  QUALCOMM  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
Eudora  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Eudora  Pro, 
Eudora  Light,  WorldMail  and  Eudora  WorldMail  are 
trademarks  ot  QUALCOMM  Incorporated.  Data  on 
18  million  users  of  Eudora  Pro  and  Eudora  Light 
provided  by  Research  Spectrum,  Dec.  1996. 
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Versatile  notebooks  for 
versatile  people.™ 


Are  you  often  called  on  to  do  the  job  of  five 
people?  If  so,  then  we've  got  the  perfect  notebook 
for  you:  the  NEC  Versa  The nec Versa 6200 with 

t  .....  ,  .  13.3"  XGA  display 

6200.  In  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  display  of 
any  notebook  (13.3"),  its 
unique,  modular  design 
allows  you  to  customize 
the  exact  computer  you 
need,  when  you  need  it. 

And  thanks  to  its  166MHz 
Pentium®  processor  with 
MMX™  technology,  the 
Versa  6200  is  the  most 
powerful  multimedia  notebook  you  can  buy. 

So  if  you  have  to  wear  many  hats  at  work,  look  at 


►  166MHz  Pentium  Processor 
with  MMX  Technolog)' 

►  32MB  EDO  DRAM, 
upgradeable  to  128MB 

►  2.1GB  removable 

hard  disk  drive 

►  1  OX  CD-ROM 

►  Full-screen  MPEG 

video  support 

►  16-bit  3D  stereo  sound 
and  speakers 

►  VersaBay'”II  slot 
for  swapping 

►  McAfee*  WebScan"  and 
VirusScan,"  LapLink® 
and  other  software  included 


the  bright  side.  The  Versa  6200  is  the  perfect  notebook 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-NEC-VERSA,  or 


visit  our  web  site  at  http://www.nec.com. 
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By  Christopher  Koch 


MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Lump  It  and  Like  It 

Fixed-price  consulting  can  prevent  project  woes 


AS  PERHAPS  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST 
project  manager,  Noah  had 
a  tough  challenge  on  his 
hands,  what  with  all  the  in¬ 
tangibles — bad  weather,  a 
mercurial  boss — and  the  need  to  man¬ 
age  an  extremely  diverse  set  of  stake¬ 
holders.  Yet  for  all  the  difficulties,  40 
days  and  nights  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  a  typical  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software  installation. 

Try  the  equivalent  of  14,000  days — 
that’s  how  much  time  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  said  it  would  need  to  install 
SAP’s  powerful,  complex  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  at  Bay  Networks  Inc.  Andersen 
could  make  such  a  prediction  because, 
unlike  Noah,  it  had  done  that  sort  of 
thing  before. 

Maynard  Webb,  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  Bay  Networks,  a  computer 


networking  hardware  company  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  had  done  that  sort 
of  thing  before  too,  which  is  why  the 
14,000-day  prediction  didn’t  come  as 
a  shock.  Webb  understood  that  con¬ 
sulting  costs  would  be  the  biggest  line 
item  in  his  budget — in  some  ERP  proj¬ 
ects,  they  add  up  to  10  times  the  cost  of 
the  hardware  and  software  combined. 

Good  consulting  advice  has  become 
so  important  to  the  success  of  really  big 
ERP  projects  that  the  fees  consultants 
charge  for  those  services  are  getting  out 
of  control,  Webb  says.  And  while  the 
function  of  typical  IT  consultants  has 
changed  dramatically  from  the  days 
when  they  basically  came  in,  installed 
a  mainframe  computer  and  left,  the 
way  they  charge  companies  for  their 
services — by  the  hour — has  not. 

Getting  paid  by  the  hour  ($300  an 
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hour  minimum  for  good  ERP  people 
these  days)  doesn’t  create  much  in¬ 
centive  for  consultants  to  watch  their 
billing  waistline,  according  to  Webb. 
It  also  runs  counter  to  the  two  most 
important  goals  in  managing  ERP 
projects:  controlling  the  scope  and  the 
schedule.  Let  either  of  those  slide  and 
the  project  is  doomed.  How,  asks 
Webb,  do  you  keep  a  lid  on  ERP  proj¬ 
ect  expenditures  when  the  consultants 
have  different  incentives  from  your 
own  staff?  “When  the  system  integra¬ 
tors  are  being  paid  on  a  time  and  ma¬ 
terials  basis,  they  don’t  push  back  if 
you  want  to  add  things  to  the  project,” 
he  says.  “Why  should  they?  It  means 
more  money  for  them.” 

That  conflict  led  Webb  to  ban  the  a 
la  carte  pricing  system  entirely  when  he 
put  the  Bay  Networks  SAP  proposal 
out  to  bid  in  March  of  1 995 — it  would 
be  prix  fixe  or  nothing.  Webb  wanted 
no  more  of  the  constant  price  bickering 
that  had  plagued  some  of  his  earlier 
consultant-heavy  projects  at  other  com¬ 
panies.  “I  got  tired  of  constantly  check¬ 
ing  on  who  was  working  on  what  and 
whether  they  were  worth  their  hourly 
rate,”  says  Webb.  “It  got  to  the  point 
where  I  was  spending  almost  as  much 
time  doing  time  and  materials  sheets  as 
I  was  solving  real  business  problems.” 

More  important,  Webb  wanted  his 
consultants  to  be  as  motivated  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  project  on  time  and  under  bud¬ 
get  as  his  own  staff.  Webb’s  demand 
that  consultants  share  his  risk  is  a 
growing  trend  in  the  ERP  market, 
according  to  Karl  E.  Newkirk,  partner 
in  Andersen  Consulting’s  Americas 
SAP  Business  Organization  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  “Clients  are  saying,  ‘If  I’m  going 
to  bet  the  ranch  like  this,  I  want  some 
insurance,”’  he  says. 

That’s  what  Webb  was  looking  for 
in  April  of  1995  when  Andersen  bid 
on  the  job.  Together,  Webb  and  Kevin 
Reedy,  an  Andersen  partner  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  and  high-tech  practice  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  came  up  with  a  package 
deal  in  which  Bay  Networks  would 

http://www.cio.com 
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A  P  E  R  T  II  S® 

Apertus  Technologies  Incorporated 
7275  Flying  Cloud  Drive 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344-9611 
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It's  now  called  opportunity  Because  the 
enterprise  that  offers  access  to  mission  critical 
information  from  anywhere,  to  almost  anyone, 
is  no  longer  breaking  the  rules  It's  making  them 
A  Enterprise/Connect  is  the  first  completely 
Web-based  solution  for  integrating,  thousands 
of  Internet/intranet  users  with  your  mainframes 
and  AS/4 00s  And  Enterprise/ Access 
securely  integrates  your  Web  servers  with 
legacy  applications.  Intrigued?  Visit 
www  apertus,  com  or  call  BOO  793-3509. 
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pay  Andersen  the  cash  equivalent  of 
14,000  days’  worth  of  consultants’  time 
for  the  project  in  return  for  getting  the 
R/3  system  up  and  running  by  July  1996. 
The  first  5,000  days’  worth  were  spent 
planning  the  project  and  finding  the  right 
Bay  Networks  people  for  the  team.  Webb 
and  Reedy  also  spent  a  lot  of  time  prep- 
ping  the  top  executives  at  Bay  about  the 
ERP  options  so  that  they  understood 
exactly  what  they  were  getting  into. 

That  left  9,000  days’  worth — packed 
into  five  months — for  Reedy  to  get  his 
work  done.  Any  more  than  that,  and 
Andersen  was  paying  for  his  people’s 
time,  not  Bay  Networks.  “They  were 
going  to  lose  money  if  we  slipped,”  says 
Webb.  “They  were  focused  on  the  same 
thing  we  were — getting  it  done.”  Bay 
Networks  staff  bonuses  were  tied  to  fin¬ 
ishing  the  project  on  time  and  on  budget. 
“The  metrics  were  the  same  for  them  as 
they  were  for  us,”  says  Reedy.  “Nobody 
talked  about  raising  the  days  to  15,000.” 

To  spice  up  the  bets  on  the  magic 
number,  Reedy  developed  what  he  calls 
a  “gainshare”  strategy,  which  called  for 
both  sides  to  assume  some  cash  risks. 
Reedy  agreed  that  if  the  project  was  not 
completed  on  time  with  a  level  of  qual¬ 
ity  that  was  acceptable  to  Bay  Net- 

Keep  Your 
Checkbook  Out 

Consulting  costs  add  heft 
to  project  price  tags 

Don’t  underestimate  the 
real  costs  of  installing  client/ 
server  packaged  applications 
in  a  big  company,  say  the  experts. 
The  biggest  cost  is  tapping  the 
brains  of  consultants.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  40  Fortune  1 000  senior 
IS  executives,  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  found 
that  54  percent  of  respondents 
were  spending  more  than  $5  mil¬ 
lion  on  sage  advice  alone,  and  26 
percent  were  spending  more  than 
$  1 0  million.  Sobering  numbers 


works’  board,  Andersen  would  refund 
10  percent  of  the  package  price  to  Bay. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  project  was 
completed  ahead  of  schedule  with  a 
favorable  grade  from  the  board,  Bay 
would  write  a  check  to  Andersen  for  the 
same  amount. 

For  Reedy  to  come  away  with  the 
prize,  his  14,000-day  estimate  had  to  be 
correct.  That  was  a  gamble  in  itself.  Al¬ 
though  the  hardware  and  software  costs 
are  easy  to  predict,  people  are  what  make 
or  break  an  ERP  project.  A  lot  depended 
on  the  real  (rather  than  promised)  sup¬ 
port  for  the  project  from  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  at  Bay  and  the  quality  of  Bay’s  proj¬ 
ect  team  staff.  Perhaps  most  important 
was  the  balance  of  power  in  the  project 
team:  Would  Bay  try  to  control  Reedy 
and  his  staff,  or  would  the  team  share  the 
decision  making? 

Reedy  relied  on  Andersen’s  SAP  “esti¬ 
mating  model” — a  big  Excel  database 
that  measures  50  different  project  va¬ 
riables  based  on  Andersen’s  collective  ERP 
experience — to  reduce  uncertainty  in  the 
estimating  process.  More  important,  the 
estimating  model  became  a  handy  way  to 
manage  scope  creep  during  the  course  of 
the  project.  “We  went  through  some 
tough  times  early  on,”  says  Webb.  “Kevin 


that  won’t  get  any  lower  in  the  next 
few  years,  as  companies  continue 
to  use  client/server  packaged  appli¬ 
cations  like  SAP’s  R/3  to  drive  busi¬ 
ness  process  reengineering  (BPR). 
Change,  it  turns  out,  is  not  only 
difficult,  but  expensive. 

Forrester  estimates  that  in  a 
typical  SAP  R/3  installation,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  budget  is  spent  on  BPR. 
“When  the  essence  of  the  project 
is  change,  then  companies  must 
be  ready  for  pain,”  says  Karl  E. 
Newkirk,  partner  in  Andersen 
Consulting’s  Americas  SAP 
Business  Organization  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  “I  think  the  idea  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  software  solutions  is 
here  to  stay  and  unfortunately, 
that  means  there’s  plenty  of  pain 
left  to  go.” 

-C.  Koch 


had  a  fight  within  Andersen  to  let  him  do 
the  gainshare  because  we  were  being 
vague  about  the  [project  estimates].  At  the 
beginning  we  didn’t  know  how  many 
reports  [custom  applications  that  sift  SAP 
data  into  printed  reports]  we’d  need.” 

Webb  and  Reedy  did  battle  early  and 
often  over  the  Excel  printouts.  Each 
week  Reedy  would  run  the  numbers, 
and  if  they  added  up  to  more  than 
14,000  days  he  would  call  a  meeting 
with  Webb  and  the  team.  “We  original¬ 
ly  planned  to  have  70  reports,  and  as  we 
got  into  it  the  users  came  up  with  120,” 
says  Reedy.  The  team  negotiated  with 
the  users  to  get  the  number  of  reports 
down  to  80,  and  Reedy  automated  a  few 
applications  that  he’d  planned  to  write 
and  fed  the  numbers  into  the  database 
until  it  spat  out  14,000  again. 

Though  the  deal  seems  to  place  a 
bigger  burden  on  Reedy’s  shoulders 
than  on  Webb,  he  claims  that  he  prefers 
the  gainshare  arrangement  to  a  time- 
and-materials  project.  “The  risks  were 
more  than  compensated  by  having  con¬ 
trol  over  my  staff,”  says  Reedy.  “When 
we’re  working  on  a  time-and-materials 
basis  the  client  has  to  approve  all  the  res¬ 
umes  and  the  hourly  rates  of  my  peo¬ 
ple.  When  you're  on  a  tight  schedule  that 
can  be  frustrating.  On  the  Bay  Networks 
project,  I  had  the  freedom  to  manage 
my  staff  and  my  costs  any  way  I  want¬ 
ed  to.  When  we  were  late  in  the  game 
and  I  needed  to  bring  in  an  expert  to  do 
something,  I  just  did  it.  I  didn’t  need  to 
send  his  resume  past  five  different  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  approval.  Webb  didn’t  care, 
because  his  price  wasn’t  going  to  change, 
no  matter  whom  I  brought  in.” 

After  the  system  had  been  up  and 
running  for  a  quarter,  Webb  wrote  a 
check  in  the  low  six  figures  to  Andersen 
for  beating  the  deadline  and  meeting  the 
quality  standards.  But  if  Webb  had  run  a 
credit  check  on  Reedy’s  team,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  the  bonus  money 
had  already  been  spent.  “I  don't  know 
if  I  really  ended  up  with  a  10  percent 
bonus,”  Reedy  admits,  “because  I  did  go 
in  myself  and  put  in  the  extra  time  and 
brought  in  the  high-priced  experts  to  get 
the  project  done.  It  was  more  important 
to  me  to  avoid  the  penalty.”  BE] 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  he 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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It’s  amazing  what  data  can  do  if  you 


arrange  it  properly 
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What  computer  company  do  you  work  with? 


Hewlett-Packard.  HP’s  scalable 


©1996  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
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Three?  Yes.  Add  the  number  one  PC/Server  maker  in  the  world  plus  the  world’s  number  one  software  developer  and  you  get 
something  they  don’t  teach  in  business  school.  (At  least  not  yet.)  The  world’s  most  robust  enterprise  platform*  to  drive  your  business. 
And  the  seamless  integration  of  products  with  unsurpassed  reliability. 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could  only  get  performance  like  this  with  the  old  school,  RISC/ UNIX.  But  now  Compaq  ProLiant  and 
ProSignia  servers,  along  with  the  Deskpro  line  and  Professional  Workstations  rocket  Microsoft*  Windows  NT*  Server  and  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Workstation  operating  systems.  Now  you  get  not  only  high  performance  but  also  the  reliability  that  your  business  demands. 
(Note:  the  ProLiant  5000  has  consistently  achieved  the  best  transaction  performances  with  Windows  NT  on  the  TPC-C  benchmark.) 

With  literally  thousands  of  applications  to  choose  from,  there’s  flexibility.  Deploying  is  simple  too,  as  is  management  with  Compaq’s 
Insight  Manager,  Intelligent  Manageability  and  Microsoft  Systems  Management  Server.  And  not  just  today  and  next  week  but  throughout 
the  system’s  life  span.  Just  the  fact  that  there’s  one-stop,  Frontline  Partnership  accountability  eliminates  the  headaches. 

I  hrow  into  the  purchase  equation  a  host  of  scalable  Internet/ Intranet  solutions,  plus  one  of  the  lowest  overall  ownership  costs 
running  and  you’re  looking  at  the  results  of  this  new  math  on  your  bottom  line  as  well.  For  white  papers  or  additional  information,  visit 
us  at  www.compaq.com/ solutions /frontline/  or  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/info/. 


COMPAQ.  Microsoft 
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By  Tom  Davenport 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  INFORMATION-RICH  ENVIRONMENT 


Storming  the  Ivory  Tower 

Universities  and  companies  need  a  crash  course 
in  how  to  work  together  better 


BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 


I  WORK  FOR  A  UNIVERSITY.  PART 
of  my  job  is  to  help  companies 
get  more  out  of  us  and  to  help  us 
get  more  out  of  them.  Ideally, 
what  we  can  offer  companies  is 
students  who  are  well  trained  for  the 
information  technology  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  future  and  research  on 
how  best  to  manage  in  those  environ¬ 
ments  as  well  as  in  the  present.  What 
companies  can  offer  us  is  positions 
for  our  students,  research  sites,  an 
audience  for  our  ideas  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  few  bucks. 

But  that  potentially  very  fruitful  re¬ 
lationship  is  only  partially  realized.  We 
at  universities  have  lost  sight  of  our 
customers,  and  you  in  business 
haven’t  worked  very  effectively  with 
the  suppliers  of  your  most  important 
resource — people.  Most  students  are 
trained  for  the  past,  not  the  present 
(and  certainly  not  the  future).  Much 
IT-oriented  research  is  neither  compre¬ 
hensible  nor  practical.  Few  IT  man¬ 
agers  work  with  universities  to  com¬ 
municate  their  companies’  needs, 
build  long-term  relationships  or  help 
shape  the  curriculum  of  the  students 
they’ll  be  interviewing  for  employ¬ 
ment  later.  My  point  is  not  to  assess 
fault  but  to  try  to  point  out  where  we 
have  gone  astray  and  how  we  can  cre¬ 
ate  a  better  partnership  between  uni¬ 
versities  and  IT-oriented  businesses. 

How  bad  is  the  problem?  In  terms 
of  student  preparation,  the  situation 
is  mediocre  at  best.  Many  business, 
MIS  and  computer  science  programs 
concentrate  on  computer  languages. 
That  isn’t  imaginative  education,  but 


the  approach  might  be  acceptable  if 
the  languages  taught  were  C++  or  Java. 
Instead,  some  of  the  languages  taught, 
such  as  Cobol  and  Pascal,  verge  on  ob¬ 
solete;  others,  like  LISP  (LISt  Process¬ 
ing),  always  have  appealed  to  academ¬ 
ia  but  never  caught  on  in  business 
Graduate  business  schools,  if 
they  teach  much  about  IT  at 
all,  are  always  dealing  with  yes¬ 
terday’s  problems.  “Strategic 
information  systems 
may  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  bus¬ 
iness  practice,  but 
they’re  still  popu¬ 
lar  in  MBA  IT 
courses — as  are 
expert  systems 
and  executive  in¬ 
formation  sys¬ 
tems.  Reengineer¬ 
ing  isn’t  on  the  rise 
in  business  any¬ 
more,  yet  some 
schools  are  just  now 
adding  it  to  their 
course  catalogs. 

Universities  may  be 
the  last  bastion  of  the 
functional  stovepipe.  The 
average  business-school 
student  has  no  contact  with 
the  average  engineering  stu¬ 
dent  (and  their  respective 
teachers  have  never  met 
either).  Within  the  business 
school,  one  can  study  mar¬ 
keting  or  finance  or  opera¬ 
tions — but  rarely  how  they  all 
fit  together.  What  academics 


know  about  IT  ought  to  be  integrated 
with  how  to  perform  these  other  func¬ 
tions,  but  it’s  usually  taught  separate¬ 
ly,  leaving  befuddled  students  to  try  to 
figure  out  how  to  use  IT  to  design, 
make,  sell  and  value  good  products. 
There  are  exceptions:  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  has  integrated  IT,  strategy  and 
organizational  behavior  in  the  business 
school  curriculum.  At  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  we’ve  created  courses 
that  integrate  marketing,  sales  and  IT. 
The  University  of  California  at  Irvine 
has  taken  the  ultimate  step  by  integrat¬ 
ing  IT  into  all  its  core  MBA  courses. 

Of  course,  just  as  universities  are 
educating  for  the  past,  many  of  our 
customers  are  still  hiring  for  the 
past.  You  would  think  that  if 
we  offered  companies  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  both  marketing  and 
IT  skills,  they  would  be  ecstatic. 
But  many  HR  departments 
are  looking  for  either  a 
business  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  or  a  marketing  an¬ 
alyst  and  are  thrown 
for  a  loop  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  hybrid 
of  the  two.  And  I’ve 
heard  CEOs  of  those 
same  companies  brag 
about  the  cross-func¬ 
tional  natures  of  their 
organizations. 

If  the  state  of  student 
education  and  hiring  is 
mediocre,  the  state  of  IT- 
oriented  research  is  down¬ 
right  dismal.  Scarcely  a 
manager  today  cares 
about  decision  support 
systems  or  group  deci¬ 
sion  support,  yet  these 
topics  appear  regularly 
in  academic  journals. 
By  the  time  academics 
get  mobilized  to  address 
such  hot  topics  as  re¬ 
engineering, 
they  are  be¬ 
coming  cold. 
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8:25  a.m.  -  he  arrives  at  work  and  logs  onto  his  PC.  At  8:45  he  unknowingly  destroys 


350  critical  files, 
shutting  down  your  entire 
inventory  system. 

8:51  a.m.  -  he  goes  for  coffee. 
Your  company  is  crippled. 

Have  a  nice  day. 


Over  80%  of  all  security  breaches,  both 
accidental  and  deliberate,  occur  from 
within  an  organization.  You  can  help 
prevent  both  internal  and  external  breaches 
with  CYBERSHIELD™  from  Data  General, 
combining  the  Internet,  Intranet  and  firewall 
in  one  complete  and  integrated  solution. 
CYBERSHIELD  joins  Data  General's  DG/UX® 
B2  Security  Option  with  technology  from 
BDM  International  and  applications  from 
Oracle  and  Open  Market.  And  CYBERSHIELD 
runs  on  Intel  Pentium®  Pro  Processor-based 
AViiON®  servers,  such  as  the  AV  4900. 

Your  company  can  run  enterprise-wide  appli¬ 
cations  and  conduct  transactions  over  the 
Internet  and  Intranet  with  the  highest  level  of 
security  currently  available,  just  as  major 
companies  and  government  security  agencies 
already  do.  Contact  Data  General  and  learn 
how  you  can  keep  accidents  like  this  from 
happening. 

And  really  do  have  a  nice  day. 


i  w  Data  General 

www.dg.com 
1  -800-DATA  GEN 


AViiON  ond  DG/UX  are  registered  trademarks  of  Data  General  Corporation  CYBERSHIELD  is  a  trademark  of  BDM  International 
The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  Processor  logo  and  the  Pentium  Pro  Processor  are  trademarks  of  the  Intel  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1996. 
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Even  on  the  critical  large  issues  of  our 
time — such  as  whether  spending  on  IT 
improves  productivity — research  studies 
are  so  narrowly  defined  that  the  results 
are  either  conflicting  or  too  specific  to 
certain  industries  to  prove  useful  to  the 
business  world  as  a  whole.  A  potential¬ 
ly  valuable  resource  lies  fallow. 

Why  should  you  care?  Since  academics 
have  largely  dropped  out  of  the  race  to 
invent  concepts  that  help  managers  deal 
with  IT  in  business,  the  field  has  been  left 
mainly  to  consultants.  As  these  firms  get 
larger,  they  must  sell  larger  consulting 
engagements,  which  usually  means  mul- 
timillion-dollar  straight  implementation 
gigs.  Smaller  projects  costing,  say, 
$100,000  or  less  that  may  involve  issues 
of  IT  strategy  don’t  receive  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Big  Six. 

If  academics’  ideas  were  practical, 
professors  could  provide  companies 
with  the  necessary  input  to  focus  more 
attention  on  strategic  topics  that  are  too 
small  (read:  not  lucrative  enough)  for 


consultancies.  It  would  also  be  helpful 
to  counter  the  trendy  and  self-serving 
pronouncements  from  consulting  firms 
with  academic  objectivity  and  empiri¬ 
cal  orientation. 

Again,  academics  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  blame.  The  best  research  is  aimed  at  the 
“reflective  practitioner,”  but  that  is  an  en¬ 
dangered  species.  Readable  IT-oriented 
articles  can  be  found  in  Sloan  Manage¬ 
ment  Review,  for  example,  but  how  many 
IT  managers  read  them?  How  did  things 
go  so  wrong  in  the  relationship  between 
town  and  gown?  I’d  point  to  two  factors 
at  universities  that  have  helped  create 
this  mess:  the  tenure  system  and  the 
desire  for  academic  respectability.  Tenure 
doesn’t  necessarily  ensure  that  faculty 
will  lose  touch  with  current  practice;  it 
does,  however,  guarantee  that  even  those 
who  ignore  their  customers  or  continue 
to  teach  obsolete  concepts  will  never  get 
fired.  And  in  order  to  get  tenure — which 
is  awarded  by  other  academics — pro¬ 
fessors  have  to  do  research  that  appeals 


to  their  colleagues.  Business  school  pro¬ 
fessors  have  been  striving  so  hard  to  be 
rigorous — as  defined  by  our  peers  in  disci¬ 
plines  like  economics,  psychology  and 
physics  from  whom  we’re  trying  to  get  re¬ 
spect — that  most  of  us  have  lost  all  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  business  community.  We 
would  do  better  to  emulate  our  colleagues 
in  law  and  medical  schools  who  have 
climbed  down  from  the  ivory  tower  to 
actually  make  contact  with  the  real 
world.  Many  law  professors  regularly 
argue  before  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
almost  every  physician  affiliated  with  a 
medical  school  also  has  a  clinical  prac¬ 
tice.  Just  as  you  call  on  an  academic 
physician  when  you  have  a  rare  disease, 
you  should  be  able  to  call  on  IT  aca¬ 
demics  with  exotic  technology  or  infor¬ 
mation  ailments. 

For  their  part,  companies  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  sad  state  of  affairs  by  ignor¬ 
ing  some  basic  principles  of  supplier  re¬ 
lationships.  They  treat  students  as  a 
commodity — they’re  all  pretty  much 
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Bruce  Robertson,  Director  of  Information  Technology  and  Rodney  Rogers,  Vice  President  of  Operations,  Florida  Crystals. 


alike,  so  no  special  training  is  needed. 
Companies  shop  around  for  new  talent 
among  many  university  suppliers,  there¬ 
by  guaranteeing  that  no  one  will  try  hard 
to  fulfill  their  special  needs  for  educated 
employees.  Companies  pay  headhunters 
to  find  the  kind  of  employees  they  want 
but  they  seldom  give  anything  to  the 
universities  that  could  train  workers  to 
have  the  desired  skills.  Most  companies 
have  learned  by  now  that  procuring 
good  products  and  services  requires 
close  relationships  with  suppliers,  but 
somehow  they  have  not  considered  sup¬ 
pliers  of  people  in  that  context. 

What  Can  you  do?Like  customers  in 
other  industries  who  require  high  per¬ 
formance  from  their  suppliers,  you  busi¬ 
ness  IT  managers  must  rise  up  before  uni¬ 
versities  and  demand  better.  Pick  a  few 
colleges  to  work  with  on  the  basis  of 
proximity  or  fit  with  your  current  needs. 
Select  a  couple  of  professors  whose  work 
you  comprehend  and  admire,  and  hire 
them  as  your  armchair  consultants.  Tell 


those  schools  what’s  going  on  in  your 
business  and  what  types  of  people  and 
skills  you  will  need.  Make  sure  the  tech¬ 
nologies  the  students  are  learning  are  the 
ones  you  will  be  using.  Don’t  wait  until 

Don't  wait  until  students 
have  graduated  before  you 
start  working  with  them 

students  have  graduated  before  you  start 
working  with  them — establish  intern¬ 
ships  and  on-site  research  projects  and 
volunteer  to  tell  classes  about  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  issues.  That  way  you’ll 
get  graduates  whom  you  already  know 
and  who  already  know  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  the  professors  you  contact  aren’t 
responsive,  call  on  the  president  or  the 
dean,  who  have  a  few  means  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  influence  faculty  behavior. 

And  cough  up  some  money — it’s 
sorely  needed,  and  there  is  no  better 


way  to  influence  the  system.  I’m  not 
talking  philanthropy  but  rather  a  sub¬ 
tle  quid  for  your  quo.  Give  money  in 
exchange  for  courses  and  degree  pro¬ 
grams  that  fit  your  needs,  research  pro¬ 
jects  that  address  problems  in  your 
organization  and  consulting  jobs  from 
smart  people  who  do  not  have  to  sell 
you  more  and  more  work  to  stock  their 
company’s  food  chain. 

If  people  are  your  most  important  re¬ 
source,  then  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  can  be  your  most  important  resource 
provider.  While  universities  are  just  as 
resistant  to  change  as  the  rest  of  our 
society,  economic  realities  ultimately  will 
prevail.  If  you  don’t  satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  you  die,  and  alternative  sources 
will  spring  up.  BE] 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  and 
director  of  the  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Program  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  He  welcomes  reader  com¬ 
ments  at  Tdav@notes.bus.utexas.edu. 


At  Florida  Crystals,  the  sugar  isn’t  always  refined.  But  the  operation  is. 

That’s  what’s  happened  since  they  implemented  SAP’s  R/3  software. 

Florida  Crystals  not  only  grows  sugarcane  but  also  uses  the  energy 

harnessed  from  its  stalks  to  power  80,000  homes.  By  teaming  up 

with  SAP,  this  young  company  has  been  able  to  move  large 

volumes  easily,  serve  customers  better  and  pursue  new 

business  initiatives  on  several  fronts.  SAP  has  also 

enabled  Florida  Crystals  to  keep  pace  as  sales 

volumes  have  doubled  and  product  offerings 

quadrupled  in  the  past  two  years.  It’s 

what  the  power  of  information  can 

do.  And  why  harnessing  it 

makes  life  sweet.  For  more 

information,  visit  us  at 

http://www.sap. 
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MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Numbing  Your 
Rollout  Pain 


Systems  reengineering  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
sore  point  for  users  if  you  structure  the  rollout 
around  their  needs 

BY  BRITTA  SCHATZ  AND  KAREN  FINIGAN 


Every  business  at  one  time  or 
another  must  overhaul  tech¬ 
nology  critical  to  its  success — a 
process  that  strikes  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  managers  and  staff 
alike.  The  goal,  of  course,  is  to  make 
the  transition  to  new  technology  as 
painless  as  possible  while  keeping  em¬ 
ployee  morale  and  productivity  high. 

We  went  through  that  difficult  pro¬ 
cess  at  Phico  Insurance  Co.  in  1996 
when  we  embarked  on  a  $3  million 
project  to  modernize  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  claims  processing.  Phico, 
based  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
offers  workers’  comp  j 

and  liability  in¬ 
surance  and  is 


also  a  third-party  administrator,  pro¬ 
viding  compensation  claims  services 
for  self-insured  customers. 

The  task  was  particularly  daunt¬ 
ing  because  we  were  combining  two 
systems  that  served  an  identical  pur¬ 
pose:  tracking  workers’  comp  claims, 
reserves  and  payments.  We  used  a 
Cobol-based  application  on  an  IBM 
Corp.  AS/400  midrange  system  for 
the  workers’  comp  insurance  side, 
while  claims  services — third-party 
administration — ran  on  a  PC  system. 
Integrating  the  two  systems  onto  one 
platform  was  a  key 
■  goal  for  our 

f  g  new  tech¬ 

nology. 
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We  also  needed  to  reduce  paper. 
Each  workers’  comp  claim  averages 
between  70  and  100  documents,  and 
Phico  receives  about  100  new  claims 
a  day.  On  average,  that  amounts  to 
8,500  pieces  of  paper  every  day. 
Typically,  two  to  three  people  handle 
each  claim,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
simultaneously  share  the  information 
without  making  duplicates  and  even 
more  paper  files.  The  new  system 
would  have  to  solve  that  problem  by 
allowing  electronic  access  to  claims. 

To  meet  those  goals,  we  needed 
three  new  applications  and  hardware. 
We  decided  to  replace  the  PC  platform 
and  run  the  new  system  on  the  AS/400, 
adding  IBM  workstations  and  an 
AS/400  front-end  data  entry  and 
inquiry  application.  The  other  appli¬ 
cations  we  implemented  were  IBM’s 
ImagePlus  imaging  software  and  Lotus 
Notes.  Like  many  companies,  we 
began  the  implementation  process  full 
of  apprehension:  Employees  were  ner¬ 
vous  about  learning  a  new  system,  and 
managers  were  worried  about  morale, 
employee  productivity  and  whether  the 
results  of  our  efforts  would  justify  the 
expense. 

Despite  the  challenges  and  appre¬ 
hension,  our  overhaul  was  a  success 
thanks  to  a  phased-in  rollout  plan 
that  began  in  summer  1995  and  con¬ 
cluded  in  March  1996.  The  plan 
included  five  elements  that  proved 
pivotal  to  minimizing  employee  pain: 
technology  demonstrations,  a  pilot 
team,  frequent  communication,  a 
model  office  and  a  “SWAT”  team. 

Demonstrate  the  Technology 

In  order  for  people  to  feel  comfortable 
with  new  technology,  they  must  see, 
feel  and  touch  it  one  step  at  a  time.  To 
avoid  overwhelming  employees,  we 
demonstrated  one  application  at  a 
time  to  groups  of  five  to  10  employ¬ 
ees  (a  total  of  150  were  trained).  Eirst 
we  showcased  the  workstation,  then 
the  image  application  process,  next  the 
groupware,  and  finally  the  front-end 
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V 'TEL  and  CLI  are  reshaping  the  future  of  videoconferencing.  Together. 

Two  companies  merging  to  combine  the  unmatched  video  quality  leadership 
of  CLI'.  With  the  Smart  Videoconferencing ”  innovations  of  WET. 

To  deliver  a  new  class  of  solutions.  So  clear.  So  simple.  So  smart. 

Now  expectations  are  higher.  Our  vision  is  sharper.  And  your  choice  is  clearer. 

To  find  out  how  your  world  of  videoconferencing  will  improve,  call 

VTEL  at  1-800-299-8835,  ext.  21 N,  or  CLI  at  1-800-225-5254. 
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data  entry  and  inquiry  system.  Workers 
experienced  the  applications  in  the  same 
order  they  would  eventually  use  them  in 
their  jobs.  We  scheduled  demonstrations 
on  a  flexible  and  fixed-time  basis,  allow¬ 
ing  employees  to  drop  in  to  sessions 
without  disrupting  their  normal  work 
schedules. 

The  demonstrations  encouraged 
employee  feedback  on  the  system. 
Because  the  sessions  were  held  early  in 
each  application’s  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  cycle,  the  software  could  be  altered 
as  a  result  of  the  feedback.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  we  adopted  based  on  such  early  feed¬ 
back  was  a  log-entry  capability  that  lets 
users  classify  documents  as  confidential. 

Establish  a  Pilot  Team 

We  believed  people  would  feel  more 
comfortable  with  the  new  system  if  they 
could  see  their  peers  understanding  and 
benefiting  from  it.  So  we  established  a 
pilot  team,  including  a  supervisor,  two 
claims  representatives  and  a  medical 


payment  specialist.  The  team  members 
worked  at  their  desks — alongside  their 
colleagues — as  they  learned,  and  even¬ 
tually  mastered,  the  system. 

That  approach  allowed  employees  to 
observe  firsthand  how  pilot  team  mem¬ 
bers  overcame  the  normal  pain  and  frus¬ 
tration  associated  with  learning  a  new 
system  and  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  the  team  showed 
employees  how  their  work  lives  would 
benefit  as  a  result  of  the  system. 

Communicate  Online  and  Offline 

We  knew  that  communicating  fre¬ 
quently,  with  a  consistent  message,  was 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  project,  but 
we  didn’t  want  to  add  to  meeting  “over¬ 
load.”  So  we  established  communication 
on  two  levels.  On  one  level,  we  exchanged 
information  daily  among  our  IS  project 
managers  via  Lotus  Notes.  That  essen¬ 
tially  replaced  the  need  for  face-to-face 
meetings  with  the  implementation 
teams.  In  fact,  people  were  told  not  to 


attend  meetings  unless  they  had  some¬ 
thing  important  to  contribute;  if  they 
had  only  questions,  they  could  ask  and 
get  answers  online.  Formal  update  ses¬ 
sions  to  review  our  progress  rarely 
occurred  more  than  once  a  month.  As  a 
result,  we  spent  less  time  in  meetings  and 
more  time  devoted  to  productive  work 
activity. 

On  the  other  level,  we  communicat¬ 
ed  with  employees  through  a  variety  of 
other  devices,  including  a  monthly 
newsletter,  e-mail,  voice  mail  and  unit 
meetings,  during  which  we  encouraged 
questions  and  feedback  about  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  few  weeks,  we  developed  a 
new  message  or  theme  that  we  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  each  communication  vehicle. 
The  message  helped  ensure  that  we  con¬ 
veyed  information  about  Lotus  Notes, 
for  example,  in  a  clear,  uniform  fashion. 

Open  a  Model  Office 

We  also  set  up  a  model  office  that  closely 
resembled  our  employees’  own  work- 


Great  moments  m  corporate 


THE  WHIP,  3000  B.C. 

An  effective  communication 
device  first  used  in  ancient  Egypt, 
noted  for  its  impact  and  immediacy. 
Issues  of  corporate  culture, 
however,  were  in  sharp  debate. 


THE  MEQAPHONE,  1832 

During  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
communicating  to  a  large  group  of 
workers  simultaneously  was  of  utmost 
importance.  A  Mention-getting  medium, 
but  lacked  wide  distribution. 


THE  OFFICE  MEMO,  1923 

The  invention  of  the  mimeograph 
paved  the  way  for  the  interoffice 
memo.  Distribution  was 
compromised  by  the  medium’s 
considerable  lack  of  speed. 


- 1 

E-MAIL,  1983 

Technology  seizes  the  day! 
Distribution  and  speed  empowered 
corporate  America.  However,  prioriti¬ 
zation  concerns  were  raised  as 
important  messages  were  buried. 


place,  only  this  one  was  equipped  with 
all  the  new  applications.  The  purpose  of 
the  model  office  was  to  create  a  no-risk, 
confidence-building  learning  environ¬ 
ment — a  comfort  zone  between  the 
training  class  and  the  desk.  To  make  sim¬ 
ulations  as  “real”  as  possible,  employ¬ 
ees  could  test  different  scenarios  using 
their  own  files.  For  example,  claims  reps 
could  make  log  entries  on  their  own 
claims  in  progress.  The  model  office  was 
staffed  by  two  instructors  and  accom¬ 
modated  four  users.  Training  sessions 
typically  ran  four  to  eight  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  topic  being  taught. 

Deploy  a  SWAT  Team 

Once  the  new  applications  were  in  place, 
we  found  we  needed  a  SWAT  team  to 
make  everything  work,  at  least  initially. 
The  team,  made  up  of  IS  staff  involved 
in  the  implementation,  served  two  criti¬ 
cal  needs.  First,  it  provided  additional 
one-on-one  support  to  roughly  150 
employees  using  the  fully  operational 


system.  Second,  it  relieved  the  initial  bur¬ 
den  on  our  IS  help  desk,  which  recently 
had  been  outsourced.  The  SWAT  team 
also  provided  information  on  and 
insight  into  the  areas  where  employees 
tended  to  need  the  most  assistance, 
which  helped  prepare  the  help  desk  to 
respond  to  future  questions. 

Accessibility  and  speed  of  response 
were  critical.  So  we  moved  the  five-mem¬ 
ber  SWAT  team  into  an  office  located 
among  those  of  the  employees  they  sup¬ 
ported,  decorating  the  area  with  morale¬ 
boosting  banners  and  balloons.  Em¬ 
ployees  could  contact  team  members  by 
stopping  by  the  office.  Often,  however, 
team  members  didn’t  wait  for  users  to 
summon  them.  They  were  out  and  about 
in  the  workspace,  asking  questions,  test¬ 
ing  the  users’  understanding  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  offering  assistance. 

We  made  it  clear,  however,  that  this 
was  not  to  be  an  ongoing  service.  The 
SWAT  team  operated  three  days  a  week 
for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  we 


terminated  the  service.  Thereafter,  users 
were  required  to  call  the  help  desk. 
Limiting  the  availability  of  the  SWAT 
team  encouraged  users  to  learn  the  sys¬ 
tem  quickly  by  not  letting  them  rely  on 
the  team  as  a  crutch. 

Now  that  the  new  workers’  comp  sys¬ 
tem  is  up  and  running,  we  plan  to  use 
what  we’ve  learned  to  roll  out  similar 
applications  for  liability  claims  process¬ 
ing  in  1997.  An  incremental  approach, 
a  strong  project  plan  and  training  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  user’s  point  of  view 
helped  achieve  successful  systems  reengi¬ 
neering  at  Phico.  That  strategy  can  be 
used  and  adapted  by  other  businesses  for 
a  transition  that  is  as  painless,  quick  and 
productive  as  possible.  HH 

Britta  Schatz  is  information  systems 
manager  at  Phico.  Karen  Finigan  works 
for  IBM’s  Insurance  Consulting  Group. 
They  can  be  reached  at  bhschatz@ 
phico.com  and  kfinigan@vnet.ibm.com, 
respectively. 


communication  history. 


THE  INTRANET,  1994 

Another  technological  triumph. 
Focused,  centralized  company  news 
became  available  to  employees  who 
wanted  it.  The  doumide:  they >  had  to 
take  the  time  to  find  it. 
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Personal 


Corporate  intranets  spring  to  life!  PointCast™  1 -Server 
broadcasts  company,  industry  and  world  news  straight  to 
employees’  computer  screens.  With  a  private  corporate 
channel  on  the  PointCast  Network™,  companies  can 
now  arm  employees  with  competitive  information,  new 
product  announcements,  HR  updates  and  other 
key  business  news.  Businesses  become  more 
competitive!  And  PointCast  I-Server  leverages 
existing  intranet  infrastructures  (including 
seamless  ties  to  back-end  systems  such  as  Lotus 
Notes®")  while  virtually  eliminating  PointCast 
Internet  traffic.  PC  WEEK  says,  “Gotta  have  it.” 
Try  PointCast  I-Server  free  for  60  days. 

Visit  www.pointcast.com/eval  or  call,  toll  free, 


1.888.564.6726  ext.  1036. 


www.pointcast.com 
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WORK  THE  WEB 


IN  THIS  BLOODTHIRSTY  BUSINESS 
ARENA,  IT’S  BE  IN  CONTROL  OF 

V<TMWH! Fl0w  0R 

GET  UlfUOilllU  UNDER  IT 


1  LOTUS  NOTES®  4.5.  WORKING  THE  WEB  TO  WORK  TOGETHER  BETTER. 

I  Alright,  so  there’s  a  lot  going  on  in  your  day:  managing  e-mail,  sharing  work,  juggling  your 
calendar,  coordinating  appointments  and  staying  on  top  of  web-based  information  that 
changes  every  minute.  Hey,  that’s  business.  And  since  you’re  not  going  to  get  any  sympathy, 
you’d  do  well  to  get  Lotus  Notes  4.5.  It’s  designed  to  leverage  the  power  of  the  Web  so  you 
can  work  more  closely  with  your  colleagues,  and  put  all  the  information  your  job  demands 
right  there  on  your  desktop. 

A  PLACE  WHERE  YOU  CAN  REALLY  GET  SOME  WORK  DONE.  Lotus  Notes  4.5 
is  your  central  access  point  for  all  information  in  the  business  world.  It  ensures  that  the 
information  you  depend  on  is  literally  up-to-the-second,  and  that  you  become  aware  when 
something  important  changes  -  whether  it’s  the  starting  time  for  your  afternoon  meeting 
or  an  update  to  a  website  that’s  vital  to  your  business. 

Notes  is  now  thoroughly  tied  to  the  Web,  so  it  not  only  gives  you  direct  access  to  the 
expanding  universe,  it  lets  you  update  the  content  of  your  company  website  directly.  It  even 
helps  you  stay  productive  while  you’re  off-line,  stuck  on  a  plane  or  wherever. 

Notes  has  always  been  about  working  together  better.  In  its  latest  version,  it’s  also  the  best 
Internet  client,  so  you  can  move  to  a  whole  new  level  of  web-based  collaboration  -  and  get 
on  top  of  all  that  information  before  it  gets  on  top  of  you.  Find  out  more  about  how  you  can 
use  Lotus  Notes  4.5  to  do  your  job  better  by  visiting  our  website  at  www.lotus.com. 
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Lotus 


Working  Together' 


For  note  information.  call  1  800  828  7086,  ext.  C984.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1997  lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus.  Lotus  Notes  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and  Work  the  Web 
and  Lotus  Components  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 
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CIO  PRIORITIES 


SETTING  PRIORITIES  AND 
communicating  them  to  IS 
customers  is  important  to  a 
CIO's  influence  and  success.  This 
article  will  show  you  how  to: 

►  Interview  customers 

►  Assess  needs 

►  Assign  numerical  values  to 
project  requests 

►  Structure  decision-making 
committees 


http://www.cio.com 
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Reader ROI 


Brian  Wegner  created 
a  spreadsheet  model 
for  Port  is  Inc.  that 
ranks  projects  in  order 
of  importance. 
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Weighing 


Trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  set 
priorities  for 
your  company’s 
IT  projects ? 
Start  with  a 
spreadsheet. 


CONs 


you  could  create  a  spreadsheet  that  would  help 
you  weigh  the  value  and  urgency  of  a  com¬ 
pany  IT  project?  Its  leftmost  column  would  list 
the  projects  your  internal  customers  have  asked  for:  human  resources  kiosks 
at  six  different  locations,  a  system  to  track  employee  vacations  and  sick  days, 
a  customer  order-entry  and  credit-approval  system  tied  to  inventory,  and  a 
hundred  other  items.  The  list  could  include  some  of  your  own  ideas,  like  that 
upgrade  for  a  major  portion  of  the  wide  area  network  and  a  pilot  in  com¬ 
ponent-based  development,  among  others. 

Across  the  top  of  the  spreadsheet,  column  headings  might  indicate  system 
characteristics,  considerations  and  constraints  that  come  to  mind  when  you 
think  about  the  projects.  As  your  company’s  top  IT  executive,  you  could  fill 
the  resulting  cells  with  numbers  indicating  each  project’s  strengths  and  weak- 
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Phil  Orton,  Director  of  Centralized  Operations,  Entergy  Corporation 


Consolidating  information  for  business 


results  is  nothing  more  than  wishful  think¬ 
ing  without  EMC  Enterprise  Storage.1" 
With  EMC  at  the  center  of  the  IT 


1-800-424-EMC2,  ext.  386. 


T, 

vve’re 


enterprise,  business  leaders  now  have  the 


tools  they  need  to  leverage  all  of  their 


information  into  a  powerful  competitive 


advantage.  Finally,  vast  amounts  of  informa¬ 


tion  can  be  managed,  stored,  protected,  and 


rapidly  shared  simultaneously  across  all 


platforms  -  mainframe,  open  systems,  NT, 


AS/400,  you  name  it. 


Not  Without  EMC  Enterprise  Storage.  For 

EMC  Enterprise  companies  that  want  to 

Storage  grow  as  quickly  as  their  informa- 
They  Won’t.  tion.  To  learn  more,  visit 


our  Web  site  at  www.emc.com,  or  call 


EMC2 

The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


t 


EMC1  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  EMC  Enterprise  Storage  and  The  Enterprise  Storage  Company  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©1997  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Things  First 

1 2  tips  for  setting 
priorities  and  making 
them  stick 

1 .  DEVELOP  a  formal,  quantitative 
way  to  assess  the  business  value 
of  proposed  projects. 

2.  Engage  customers  in  a  dialogue 
about  available  resources  and 
business  needs  throughout  the 
year,  not  just  at  budget  time. 

3.  Interview  customers  about 
their  wants  and  needs;  involve 
them  in  choosing  among  conflict¬ 
ing  priorities. 

4.  Communicate  frequently  with 
customers  about  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  achievements,  current 
projects  and  short-term  plans. 

5.  REMEMBER  the  human  element. 
Take  egos  and  the  need  for  valida¬ 
tion  into  account. 

6.  WORK  with  committees  structured 
to  minimize  the  influence  of  any 
one  individual  or  department. 

7.  VISIT  with  the  business  units 
and  ask,  “How  is  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  doing?”  Listen  to  the 
answers. 

8.  Communicate  clearly  how 
priorities  are  set  so  that  people 
can  anticipate  project  funding 
decisions. 

9.  DEVELOP  a  business  case  for  every 
project,  assessing  its  risks,  business 
value  and  the  cost  of  building  or 
buying  it. 

10.  Demonstrate  interest  in  the 
constraints  under  which  business 
customers  operate. 

11  .Stay  on  top  of  changes  in  the 
regulatory  and  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  the  business 
operates. 

12.  Be  prepared  to  show  how  a 
proposed  project  fits  with 
business  goals. 

-M.  Williamson 


nesses  in  relation  to  those  parameters. 

If  you  have  the  final  word  on  which 
projects  would  be  addressed  first,  last 
or  never,  the  spreadsheet  could  help 
you  explain  your  decision  to  those 


who  made  the  requests.  If  your  job  is 
to  advise  a  board  or  committee,  the 
spreadsheet  could  help  them  under¬ 
stand  your  recommendations. 

Sound  like  a  handy  tool?  Brian 
Wegner,  vice  president  of  health  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Fortis  Inc.,  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  Milwaukee,  thought 
so.  Unfortunately,  he  didn’t  create  it 
until  after  he  had  put  in  a  network 
computer  system  that  didn’t  pay  off 
exactly  as  he  had  planned.  In  fact, 
Wegner  says  the  company  might  have 
taken  a  different  course  in  introducing 
networked  personal  computers  if  it 
had  had  such  a  tool.  “I  can’t  say  the 
project  wouldn’t  have  taken  place,  but 
we  certainly  would  have  looked  at  it 
differently.  We  didn’t  understand  all  the 
costs  back  then,”  he  says.  But  a  system 
for  setting  priorities  among  requested 


IT  projects  didn’t  exist  then.  Looking 
back,  Wegner  isn’t  sure  whether  the 
impetus  for  reorganizing  the  IT  in¬ 
vestment  decision-making  process 
originated  on  the  IT  or  the  business 


side  of  the  company.  But  whatever  the 
genesis,  the  payoff  is  clear:  Wegner’s 
system  has  simplified  decision  making 
in  a  complex  organization.  He  has  reor¬ 
ganized  the  way  IT  investment  decisions 
are  made,  complete  with  a  repeatable, 
numeric  way  of  assigning  priorities  (see 
“Judgment  Day,”  Page  53). 

Using  his  spreadsheet  model,  Wegner 
can  arrange  project  requests  in  numer¬ 
ical  order  of  importance  and  predict 
which  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be 
approved.  “Having  a  formal  process  im¬ 
proves  communication  and  ensures 
that  we’re  working  on  the  right  things,” 
Wegner  says.  At  present,  he’s  using  the  o 
spreadsheet  model  for  a  pilot  program 
in  application  development  for  Fortis.  | 
Eventually,  Wegner  says,  it  will  be  * 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  enterprise. 

Wegner  is  one  of  a  growing  number  I 


"We've  always  had  fixed  resources  and 
an  ever-growing  demand,  but  that's 
more  true  now  than  ever." 

-JohnZarb 
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of  CIOs  eager  to  find  ways  to  priori¬ 
tize  competing  demands  so  that  inter¬ 
nal  customers  will  understand  and 
accept  decisions  to  turn  down  some  of 
their  requests.  The  information  tech¬ 
nology  world  has  long  struggled  with 
the  issue  of  how  to  establish  priorities, 
says  John  Zarb,  vice  president  and  CIO 
of  Libbey  Inc.  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  “We’ve 
always  had  fixed  resources  and  an  ever¬ 
growing  demand,  but  that  is  more  true 
now  than  it’s  ever  been,”  he  says. 

Several  factors  combine  to  make  set¬ 
ting  and  communicating  priorities  a 
pressing  issue  for  CIOs.  As  business 
users  become  increasingly  computer  lit¬ 
erate,  they  think  up  innovative  ways  to 
apply  technology,  thus  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  IS  services.  In  addition,  regu¬ 
latory  changes  have  given  rise  to  the 
need  for  ever  more  information  gather¬ 


ing  and  reporting.  What  used  to  be  an 
annual  exercise  is  now  almost  constant, 
Wegner  says.  “The  frequency  and 
degree  of  change  in  the  [health-care] 
environment  has  caused  us  to  develop 
and  change  priorities  during  the  year.” 

“Harrah’s  is  highly  regulated,”  says 
John  Boushy,  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing  services  and  IT  at  Harrah’s 
Inc.,  a  casino  entertainment  company 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  “All  of  our  technol¬ 
ogy  has  components  that  help  control 
and  audit  the  business,”  he  says.  Har¬ 
rah’s  has  casinos  in  nine  states  and 
New  Zealand,  each  with  its  own  reg¬ 
ulatory  climate.  Each  rule  change  re¬ 
quires  a  change  in  at  least  one  software 
application,  “and  these  projects  are  not 
optional,”  says  Boushy. 

Unemotional  Feedback 

SETTING  PRIORITIES  OFTEN  TAKES 

more  than  meets  the  eye,  how¬ 
ever.  Politics  and  egos  some¬ 
times  prevail  over  business  needs. 
“Even  if  the  IS  people  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  company  priorities 
than  the  users  requesting  a  project, 
there  is  often  a  tremendous  amount  of 
internal  politicking  to  get  their  project 


done  first,  whether  it’s  right  or  wrong 
for  the  business,”  says  Bill  Barnard,  a 
founding  practitioner  of  Barnard  Nor¬ 
man  Associates,  a  consultancy  based 
in  Sunol,  Calif.,  that  specializes  in  cus¬ 
tomer  relations.  The  challenge  for 
CIOs  is  to  use  metrics  and  standards 
instead  of  emotions,  he  says. 

The  human  input  can’t  be  cut  out  of 
the  process  entirely,  according  to 
Wegner,  but  the  influence  of  politics,  ego 
and  emotion  can  be  decreased.  “There 
will  always  be  a  need  to  use  common 
sense  to  make  sure  that  the  model  comes 
up  with  the  right  answers,”  he  says. 

Harrah’s  Boushy  takes  pains  to 
ensure  that  the  entire  company  knows 
what  the  IT  shop  is  up  to.  A  monthly 
report  outlining  IT’s  accomplishments 
and  key  deliverables  for  the  coming 
month  goes  to  people  at  the  director 


level  and  above.  IS  members  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  steering  committees  are 
responsible  for  communicating  the 
same  information  to  their  constituents. 
Quarterly  and  annual  plans  describe 
in  more  detail  IT  projects  and  priori¬ 
ties.  “The  real  value  of  our  annual  plan 
is  in  telling  people  what  they  are  going 
to  get  and  what  they  will  pay  for  it, 
providing  metrics  to  show  how  that’s 
changing  over  time,”  Boushy  says. 
“We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  feels  that  we  are  making  progress 
and  using  the  resources  provided  to  us 
effectively  and  efficiently.” 

Boushy  has  developed  intuitively 
some  of  what  Barnard  and  partner 
Rick  Norman  have  elevated  to  a  team- 
based  methodology,  called  Customer 
Integrated  Decision  Making  (CIDM). 
In  a  company  that  uses  CIDM,  the  CIO 
assembles  a  cross-functional  team  to 
interview  a  group  of  internal  customers 
to  determine  their  wants  and  needs. 

But  it’s  not  just  a  simple  survey.  The 
CIDM  teams  tape  and  transcribe  the 
interviews  to  focus  on  the  words  cus¬ 
tomers  use  so  the  team  can  understand 
what  customers  mean  as  well  as  what 
they  say.  The  team  then  creates  a  list  of 
the  customers’  wants  and  needs,  group- 


Judgment  Day 

Criteria  for  IT 
investment  decisions 

Brian  Wegner,  vice  president 
of  health  information  systems 
at  Fortis  Inc.  in  Milwaukee, 
has  identified  the  criteria  by  which 
each  potential  IT  project  is  judged. 
Ultimately,  a  weighted  score  deter¬ 
mines  the  project’s  place  on  the  prior¬ 
ity  list.  But  there  are  exceptions: 

Some  items  can  weigh  more  heavily 
than  others  regardless  of  their  as¬ 
signed  score.  For  example,  Wegner 
won’t  put  a  team  to  work  on  a  project 
that  lacks  a  sponsor  no  matter  how 
high  its  score  in  other  areas. 

A  high  technical  or  organizational 
risk  does  not  preclude  acceptance  of 
a  project  if  other  characteristics  are 
favorable.  Other  criteria  on  Wegner’s 
list  include  the  following: 

■  Business  strategy: 

How  well  does  the  proposed  project 
fit  with  Fortis’s  overall  business 
strategy? 

■  ROI: 

What  is  the  anticipated  return  on 
investment? 

■  Ability  to  deliver: 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  IS 
department  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
the  project  requirements  within  a 
reasonable  time? 

■  Business  readiness: 

Is  the  business  equipped  to  adjust 
to  the  changes  the  new  system  will 
demand? 

■  Regulatory  or 

MANDATED  CHANGES: 

Is  the  proposed  project  required 
because  of  some  change  in  the 
business  environment? 

■  Business  values: 

Is  the  change  in  harmony  with  the 
corporate  value  system? 

■  Cost  assessment: 

What  is  the  best  estimate  of  the 
project’s  cost? 

-M.  Williamson 


"There  will  always  be  a  need  for  common  sense  to  make 
sure  the  model  comes  up  with  the  right  answers." 

-Brian  Wegner 
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When  you 

combine  two  #1  products, 
the  opportunity  is 
insurmountable . 


It’s  a  match  made  in  ServerHeaven. 

NCR’s  WorldMark the  world’s  most  scalable, 
mission-critical  servers,  and  CA’s  Unicenter®  TNG,M, 
the  industry’s  most  powerful  network  and  systems 
management  software. 

Together,  they  offer  customers  a  superior  enterprise 
management  solution  that  reaches  all  the  way  from  a 
single  server  up  to  the  massively  parallel  WorldMark 
5100M  with  4,096  processors.  Not  only  will  this 
dynamic  duo  manage  NCR  data  warehousing  and 
high-availability  transaction  processing  environments, 
but  it  will  also  manage  millions  of  NCR  point-of-sale 
devices  and  automated  teller  machines. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  simply  call  us. 

We’ll  send  you  complete  information  on  everything 
that  this  important  new  alliance  will  mean  for  you. 

For  more  information  call  1-800-CALL-NCR,  ext.  3001. 
Or  visit  us  at:  www.ncr.com/product  or  www.cai.com 


NCR 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1997  NCR  Corporation  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc. 
Unicenter  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


CIO  PRIORITIES 


Compromising 

Positions 

Committees  add  a 
common-sense  check 
to  setting  priorities 

Although  the  conventional 

solution  to  setting  priorities  has 
been  to  give  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee  the  authority  to  do  so,  often  such 
decisions  are  colored  by  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  those  on  the  committee.  If 
it’s  headed  by  someone  from  sales,  for 
example,  don’t  be  surprised  if  sales  ap¬ 
plications  take  precedence. 

By  assigning  numerical  values  to 
projects,  Brian  Wegner’s  model  enables 
him  to  rank  requests  from  employees 
at  Milwaukee’s  Fortis  Inc.  in  order  of 
importance;  but  numbers  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  dictate  a  decision. “There’s 
always  going  to  be  the  need  to  take  an 
intelligent  look  at  setting  priorities,” 
Wegner  says.  “If  a  model  could  do 
everything  for  us,  we  wouldn’t  need 
committees,  but  we  do.” 

Here’s  how  Wegner  goes  about 
structuring  a  three-level  approach  to 
committee  involvement: 

■  TOP  LEVEL:  The  IT  investment  board 
is  chaired  by  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  composed  of  the  heads  of 
individual  business  units.  The  board 
addresses  strategic  investment  issues 
and  approves  major  projects  costing 
upwards  of  $250,000,  for  example. 

■  MIDDLE  level:  The  IT  steering  com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  vice  presidents 
of  key  business  areas.  It  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  quality  of  proposals 
brought  before  the  investment  board 
and  has  approval  authority  over 
midsize  projects  costing  anywhere 
from  $30,000  to  $250,000. 

■  LOWEST  LEVEL:  Project  priority  com¬ 
mittees,  one  for  each  of  the  key  busi¬ 
ness  systems,  are  headed  by  the  IT 
manager  responsible  for  the  system. 
The  committees  approve  projects  that 
cost  less  than  $30,000  or  require  less 
than  500  work  hours. 

-M.  Williamson 


ing  items  according  to  common  char¬ 
acteristics.  Finally,  team  members  ask 
the  customers  to  rank  the  categories  in 
order  of  importance.  To  use  such  rank¬ 
ings  as  part  of  the  priority-setting  pro¬ 
cess,  the  CIO  may  have  to  include  items 
that  customers  haven’t  thought  of,  such 
as  infrastructure  improvements,  but 
conveying  those  priorities  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  much  easier  and  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  accept  the  outcome  of 
the  process  because  their  ideas  were 


Zarb  says  he  began  to  “take  up  the 
sword  of  rationalization.”  He’d  ask 
people  to  complete  forms  designed  to 
explore  a  project’s  rationale,  usually 
on  a  financial  basis.  The  forms  would 
delve  into  internal  rate  of  return  and 
relatively  short-term  ROI.  “But  we 
didn’t  ask  what  the  project  would  do 
for  our  customer  base,  or  in  terms  of 
reducing  the  cycle  time,  or  getting  in¬ 
formation  to  our  suppliers  so  that  they 
can  get  raw  materials  to  us  more 


"There  is  often  tremendous  internal  politicking 
to  get  a  project  done  first,  whether  it's  right 
or  wrong  for  the  business." 


-Bill  Barnard 


solicited  from  the  beginning.  And,  says 
Norman,  when  customers  experience 
the  CIDM  process,  “their  perception  is 
that,  finally,  the  information  systems 
folks  are  really  listening.  So  their  par¬ 
ticipation  grows  over  time  once  they 
experience  having  people  listen  to  them 
accurately  and  intimately.” 

ROI  Riches 

Hoping  to  dilute  the  influence 

typically  wielded  by  commit¬ 
tee  members  who  focused  on 
the  needs  of  their  own  business  units, 


quickly,”  he  says.  “The  financial  ratio¬ 
nalization  doesn’t  always  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  model  I  have  been 
searching  for  is  one  in  which  I  can  put 
in  a  number  of  parameters  and  extract 
what  the  project’s  influence  would  be 
on  our  business — on  our  customers,  or 
cycle  time,  or  reducing  variability  in 
our  products.”  Zarb  says  he  wants  a 
decision-making  process  similar  to 
the  one  the  glassware  manufacturer  1 

U 

uses  to  decide  whether  to  make  a  new  | 
product.  When  a  new  kind  of  glass¬ 
ware  is  proposed,  he  says,  “the  engi-  g 
neering  department  figures  out  what  it  £ 


Bill  Barnard 

(left)  and  Rick 
Norman  use 

metrics  and 
standards  to 
tell  the  whole 
ston’. 
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The  Sky's  Not  the  Limit 

When  you  work  for  the  Air  Force,  your  priorities  must  pass  muster  with  Congress 


EW  I.S.  LEADERS  HAVE  AS  MANY  EXTERNAL 

customers  as  William  C.  James,  Washington-based  di¬ 
rector  of  architecture  and  technology  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Luckily  for  him,  he  doesn’t  get  requests  for  technology 
from  the  general  public,  but  he  does  have  stringent  marching 
orders  from  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Information  Technology 
Management  Reform  Act  (ITMRA)  of  1996,  nicknamed 


will  cost  to  design  it,  manufacturing  fig¬ 
ures  out  what  it  will  cost  to  make  it,  the 
sales  group  estimates  sales  volume  and 
finance  does  the  financial  analysis.  At  the 
end  of  that  process,  either  the  project 
makes  sense  for  the  business  or  it 
doesn’t.  It’s  a  very  straightforward  de¬ 
cision.”  Zarb  wants  to  make  the  IT 
investment  process  just  as  rigorous, 
“not  just  giving  everybody  what  they 
want,  but  asking  what  our  [external] 
customers  demand  of  us.” 

At  Harrah’s,  Boushy  consults  with  his 
peers  on  the  business  side  before  estab¬ 
lishing  IT  priorities.  Each  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  is  the  subject  of  a  feasibility  study 
that  includes  a  conceptual  design,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  cost  to  build  or  buy  and  a 
projection  of  operating  expenses.  A  busi¬ 
ness  case  is  developed  for  each  proposed 


“The  Cohen  Bill"  for  its  sponsor,  former  U.S.  Senator  and 
now  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen,  puts  Congress  in 
the  position  of  a  535-member  board  of  directors.  Now  James 
not  only  has  to  justify  investment  recommendations  to  his  su¬ 
periors  in  the  Air  Force,  but  he  also  must  show  them  a  5  per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  IT  costs  and  a  5  percent  increase  in  mission 
performance  due  to  IT  each  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

“My  mandate  is  to  come  up  with  an  investment  strategy 
to  support  the  abilities  my  users  say  are  most  important  to 
them,”  James  says.  “The  bill  also  requires  that  I  weigh  those 
investments  against  infrastructure  expenditures  that  don’t 
matter  much  to  the  users  but  are  important  overall.” 

A  numerical  weighting  system  would  help  remove  emotion 
from  the  decision-making  process,  James  says,  but  for  now 
it’s  based  on  negotiations  among  competing  directors  who  he 
hopes  will  come  to  an  agreement  before  a  management  board 
has  to  approve  the  investment  plan.  “If  you’ve  done  your  job 
and  talked  to  the  different  directors,  you  can  hope  to  have 
buy-in  from  all  of  the  functional  communities,”  he  says. 

-M.  'Williamson 


ready,  it  could  bring  our  processes  to  a 
grinding  halt.”  His  method  also  calls  for 
estimates  of  the  technical  and  organiza¬ 
tional  risks  involved — whether  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization  has  the  technical  skills  re¬ 
quired  and  what  will  happen  if  the 
project  fails.  But  a  high-risk  project  is  not 
necessarily  doomed.  “Rather  than  not 
do  the  project,  the  focus  would  shift  to  a 
discussion  of  how  to  eliminate  or  lower 
the  risk,”  says  Wegner.  “If  every  thing  else 
is  good — a  strong  payback  and  strong 
business  need  are  present — we  work  on 
ways  to  offset  the  risk.” 

Done  right,  a  process  that  lets  every¬ 
one  see  how  priorities  are  established 
and  projects  are  funded  can  be  a  real  cred¬ 
ibility  booster  for  the  IS  department  and 
the  CIO  who  leads  it.  When  decision 
time  comes,  everyone  involved  knows 
which  projects  should  be  undertaken 
and  which  must  be  delayed.  Says 
Barnard,  “If  I’m  a  real  company  person, 
I’ll  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  in 
my  own  mind.  And  if  I’m  not,  it’s  no 
longer  the  CIO  being  the  bad  guy.  It’s 
me,  refusing  to  be  reasonable.”  BE] 

Contributing  Editor  Miryam  William¬ 
son  can  be  reached  at  mwilliamson@ 
reporters.net. 


project,  identifying 
its  anticipated 
value  in  terms  of 
cost  avoidance, 
cost  reduction, 
product  differen¬ 
tiation  or  revenue 
enhancement. 

Although  the  ul¬ 
timate  decision  to 
accept  a  project  or 
not  is  his,  Boushy  identifies  two  classes  of 
customers  whose  input  he  solicits 
throughout  the  process:  those  who  will 
use  the  product  if  it  is  approved  ( “users” ) 
and  those  who  will  pay  the  bills 
(“clients”).  Users  define  the  requirements, 
whereas  clients  provide  the  reality  check. 
“The  more  functionality  the  users  put 
into  their  request,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
create  complexity  and  cost,”  he  says. 
“We  need  the  clients  to  help  us  be  sure 
that  what  the  users  call  ‘needs’  aren’t  just 
a  wish  list  but  [have]  real  business  value.” 

Wegner  stresses  the  importance  of 
assessing  whether  the  business  is  ready 
for  the  degree  of  change  that  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  will  require.  “That’s  something  we 
want  to  make  sure  about,”  he  says.  “We 
could  find  a  proposed  new  system  tech¬ 
nically  feasible,  but  if  the  business  isn’t 
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You  know  it's  coming. 
Rushing  in  like  a  powerful  storm 


With  the  turn  of  the  century  unavoidable, 
the  year  2000  will  defy  computing  logic. 


It’s  a  line-by-line  search - 
and  the  clock  is  ticking 


Now  that  everyone  else  has  panicked 


steer  clear  of  the  year  2000  problem? 


■1997  PLATINUM  technology .  irvc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Looking  to  solve  your  year  2000  dilemma  before  it  sinks  your  business?  You’re  not  alone 


Who's  panicking?  Not  us.  We  see  the  year  2000  as  an  opportunity  for  greater  success. 
A  welcomed  challenge.  At  PLATINUM  'technology  we  provide  a  quick,  effective  and  flexible 
software  solution  to  solve  your  year  2000  problem,  from  impact  analysis  and  budgeting  to  date 
logic  conversion  and  testing.  We  also  help  keep  your  mission  critical  applications  running 
smoothly  by  focusing  on  long-term  change  management  and  application  deployment. 

We've  helped  many  Fortune  500  companies  prepare  for  the  year  2000.  By  offering  proven, 
versatile  solutions  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  Along  with  industry  expertise  from  consultants 
who  provide  insight  every  step  of  the  way. 

We  know  the  year  2000  problem  isn’t  going  to  disappear.  And  __ 

neither  are  we.  We  have  the  vision  and  passion  to  help  our  customers  Ijl  A  I  llkjl  ||u| 

get  where  they  want  to  go.  Sailing  smoothly  into  the  next  century.  I  LA  I  IMUI  I 

technology 


Visit  us  at  www.platinum.com  or  call  1 -800-850-PLAT. 
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DANIEL  GROSS 


The  success  of  the  new  global  information  services 
organization  is  nothing  short  of  fundamental  to  the 
achievement  of  Mobil’s  vision  to  be  a  great  global 
company.  If  the  implementation  of  a  managed 
computing  environment  is  successful ,  we  can 
compete.  If  it’s  not,  we’ll  fail.  ” 

-Lucio  Noto,  CEO,  Mobil  Cor 
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SYSTEM  REDESIGN 


By  standardizing 
IS  operations  globally 
and  cutting  costs, 
Mobil  honed  its 
competitive  edge 


FOR  GLOBAL  COMPANIES  LIKE 
Mobil  Corp.  that  want  to  stay 
ahead  of  their  competition,  an 
efficient  IS  organization  is  key. 
In  this  article,  readers  will  learn 
how  the  oil  giant  streamlined 
its  IS  function  by  implementing 
standard  software  and  hard¬ 
ware,  downsizing  staff  and 
appointing  a  corporatewide 
IS  leader. 


As  the  company's  global 
information  manager, 
Ellen  McCoy  is  pumping 
up  the  visibility  of  Mobil's 
IS  function. 


Reader ROI 


Mobilgas) 


Through  the  efforts 
of  IS  staffers  like 

Louis  Garbarino, 

global  strategy  and 
relations  manager, 

and  BrendaS.  Orth, 

SME  program 
director,  Mobil 
hopes  to  save 
at  least  $71  million. 


Global  standards  had  to  be  enforced,  systems  inte¬ 
grated,  expenses  rationalized  and  staffing  levels 
reconsidered.  Mobil’s  future  viability,  its  potential 
to  compete  globally,  landed  smack  on  IS’s  shoulders. 

Noto,  CEO  since  1993,  was  not  alone  in  believing 
the  $80.8  billion  company’s  future  competitive  stand¬ 
ing  and  growth  opportunity  depended  in  part  on  its 
ability  to  reduce  the  expense  of  staff  functions  that 
support  oil  operations.  “The  oil  industry  has  been 
moving  rather  rapidly  to  restructure,  reduce  costs  and 
provide  for  future  growth,”  says  Eugene  Nowak, 
senior  energy  analyst  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 
in  New  York.  “Noto  recognized  that  the  company 
had  a  tremendous  asset  base  but  could  get  more  out 
of  existing  assets.”  The  organization  answered  Noto’s 
challenge  by  eliminating  more  than  $1  billion  in  costs 
corporatewide  over  four  years. 

Occupying  what  had  been  an  executive  dining 
room  at  the  company’s  Fairfax,  Va.,  headquarters, 
the  reorganization  study  troops  began  to  plot  a  mul¬ 
tiphase  effort  to  make  costs  more  visible  and  thus 
identify  ways  to  save  money  and  streamline  staff 


support  operations.  Opportunities  to  do  so  are  easy 
to  find  in  a  company  of  Mobil’s  size.  In  1995,  the 
company  produced  1.6  million  barrels  of  oil  daily, 
refined  it  at  more  than  20  different  manufacturing 
facilities  and  delivered  it  to  a  network  of  1 9,000  ser¬ 
vice  stations  around  the  world.  Mobil  prospects, 
manufactures  and  refines  oil  in  125  countries,  from 
Nigeria  to  Indonesia  to  Singapore.  But  while  the 
company  might  have  preferred  cost-efficient,  glob¬ 
ally  integrated  units,  Mobil  ran  each  business  unit 
as  a  unique  affiliated  business,  with  its  own  human 
resources,  accounting  and  IS  departments. 

Identifying  the  Problems 

MOBIL  LACKED  a  consistent  IS  environ¬ 
ment.  An  IS  unit  based  at  headquarters 
ran  the  company’s  mainframe  data  cen¬ 
ters,  but  although  Mobil  had  some  standards,  they 
did  not  result  in  common  systems.  For  example, 
Mobil  maintained  a  mix  of  mainframe  and 
client/server  systems.  In  1 994,  it  had  nine  separate 

http://www.cio.com 


e-mail  systems,  a  variety  of  Internet  access  systems 
and  three  different  operating  environments: 
Windows,  OS/2  and  Macintosh.  Basically,  Mobil 
focused  on  its  core  businesses  and  let  each  business 
unit  make  technology  choices  that  suited  it  best. 
And  while  each  individual  unit  had  a  systems  head 
who  coordinated  loosely  with  a  corporate  systems 
group,  the  company  did  not  have  a  global  CIO. 

The  disparate  platforms  led  to  high  infrastruc¬ 
ture  costs  and  made  rolling  out  common  applica¬ 
tions  for  basic  functions  such  as  word  processing 
impossible.  Mobil  was  spending  about  1  percent  of 
its  total  revenues  on  IS,  but  technology  decisions 
were  made  independently  by  each  unit,  so  the  com¬ 
pany  couldn’t  take  full  advantage  of  its  size  to  pur¬ 
chase  IT  products  centrally.  In  addition,  the  hodge¬ 
podge  of  computer  hardware  and  software  pre¬ 
vented  Mobil  employees  from  sharing  data 


efficiently.  “[Organizing]  to  collaborate  globally  or 
even  locally  was  difficult  and  labor-intensive,”  says 
IS  redesign  team  member  Louis  Garbarino,  Mobil’s 
global  strategy  and  relations  manager. 

At  the  Drawing  Board 

HE  IS  REDESIGN  TEAM  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  consultants  from  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton  to  make  the  IS  function  meet  Noto’s 
challenge.  “We  did  a  comprehensive  diagnostic 
[review]  of  all  Mobil’s  IT  processes”  in  early  1995, 
says  Chris  Disher,  a  principal  at  Booz,  Allen  in 
Chicago.  “What  we  found  was  that  it  had  many 
pockets  of  expertise  that  were  best  practices.  It  had 
examples  of  groups  that  could  work  effectively  in  a 
virtual  teaming  kind  of  arrangement.”  Booz,  Allen 
also  found  that  the  main  weakness  of  the  decentral- 


Mobil  ran  each  business 


unit 


as  a  unique 


affiliated  business,  with  its  own  human 
resources,  accounting  and  IS  departments. 


Sorting  the  Mail 


Mobil’s  multiple  e-mail 
systems  were  costing 
the  company  time  and 


money 


AN  APPLICATION 

lies  often  take  for  granted, 
'encapsulates  Mobil  Corp.'s 
conundrum.  "E-mail  is  ubiquitous  at 
lobil.  Business  as  it  is  currently  conduct- 
id  couldn't  occur  without  it,"  says  John 
Norton,  a  messaging  consultant  with 
Lotus  Consulting  in  Manassas,  Va.,  which 
Mobil  hired  to  help  sort  out  its  e-mail  trou¬ 
bles.  As  one  of  the  IS  professionals  Mobil 


et  go  during  a  wave  of  downsizing  in 
1996,  Norton  was  already  familiar  with  the 
company's  system. 

obit  had  ninee- 
mail  systems,  which  were  expensive  to 
maintain  and  slow  to  connect  with  one 
another. The  company  spent  about  $  1 4.1 
million  annually  just  to  maintain  the 

ing  the  need  to 
standardize,  Mobil  turned  to  Lotus 
Consulting  in  May  1 996  to  help  it  move  to 
one  system  without  losing  capability  and 
to  save  money  in  the  process. 

It  turned  out  Mobil  could  run  and  main¬ 
tain  a  single  system  with  32  fewer  full-time 
employees  than  the  69  who  had  been 
required  before,  at  a  savings  of  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  Based  on  benchmarks  of 
other  e-mail  users,  "our  original  estimate 


was  that  it  would  cost  $430  per  mailbox, 
and  that's  what  we  had  in  our  business 
case,"  says  Keith  Croxton,  a  Dallas- 
computing  adviser  in  Mobil's  global  infer 
mation  systems  division.  But  Mobil  1 
could  do  better  than  that  and  wound  up 
spending  $350  per  mailbox,  less  than  any 
of  the  benchmarked  companies  were 
spending. 

The  decision  was  made  to  use  Lotus 
Notes  for  e-mail,  and  with  the  help  of 
Lotus  Consulting,  Mobil  started  imple¬ 
menting  the  system  corporatewide  i 
October  1996,  three  months 
original  estimates.  The  company  also  has 
put  several  applications  on  Notes;  moving 


the  company's  internal  phone  directory 
alone  will  save  about  $200,000  in  pri nti ng 
costs  annually.  -D.  Gross 


..... 
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SYSTEM  REDESIGN 


Mobilgas 


David  Askey,  engi¬ 
neering  and  design 
project  leader,  deals 
with  the  logistics  of 
implementing  SME. 


ized  IS  shop  was  redundancy.  “It’s  hard  to  count  the 
number  of  Windows  95  evaluations  that  were  going 
on,”  says  Disher. 

To  solve  those  problems,  Booz,  Allen  proposed 
the  following  concept:  centralize  the  sprawling  IS 
operation’s  administration  under  a  global  informa¬ 
tion  manager,  eliminate  the  different  platforms  and 
applications,  and  get  all  Mobil  employees  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  work  on  compatible  hardware  and 
software.  Under  that  so-called  “standard  managed 
environment”  (SME),  the  jumble  of  platforms,  desk¬ 
tops  and  software  would  be  replaced  by  standards 
that  would  allow  units  to  add  functions  as  needed. 


Such  a  computing  enterprise  could  be  managed  with 
far  fewer  people  than  Mobil’s  melange  of  indepen¬ 
dent  systems  required,  so  the  company  could  save 
money  by  cutting  up  to  40  percent  of  its  IS  staff 


Mobil's  Toolbox 

Servers 

Desktops 

Net  Serve  line 

Optiplex  Series 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Dell  Computer 

Operating 

Corp. 

System 

Software 

Windows  3.1.1 

Microsoft 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Office 

Laptops 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Think  Pads 

Databases 

IBM  Corp. 

Oracle  Corp. 

E-Mail 

Hubs 

Lotus  Notes 

BayNetworks 

Lotus  Development 

Routers 

C  orp. 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

without  affecting  IS’s  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  the  business.  Moreover,  Mobil 
would  be  able  to  cut  expenses  by 
buying  hardware  and  software  in 
bulk.  The  new  environment  also 
could  be  updated  easily.  With  a  stan¬ 
dard  environment,  if  Mobil  wanted 
to  give  each  of  its  employees  a  new 
Web  browser,  for  example,  it  could 
do  so  smoothly  and  quickly.  “The 
distribution  of  the  updated  version 
would  go  to  the  regional  servers 
around  the  world,  and  that  update 
would  then  occur  when  the  users 
logged  on,”  explains  David  McKay, 
Mobil’s  former  global  systems  man¬ 
ager.  Although  switching  to  SME 
required  Mobil  to  invest  about  $68 


million  upfront,  it  also  promised  annual  savings  of 
at  least  $71  million. 

In  addition  to  allowing  IS  to  satisfy  Noto’s  vision, 
a  standard  managed  environment  would  by  defini¬ 
tion  create  a  strong,  centrally  administered  IS  func¬ 
tion  that  would  regard  business  units  as  customers. 
Such  a  paradigm  shift  would  require  a  leader  with 
a  strong  management  background  who  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  business. 

Ellen  McCoy  was  running  the  $3  billion  global 
Mobil  International  Aviation  and  Marine  Inc. 
(MIAMI)  unit  when  she  was  asked  to  simultane¬ 
ously  take  on  leadership  of  global  IS  in  the  fall  of 
1995.  McCoy  had  joined  Mobil  in  1976  and  had 
risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  supply  and  trading 
division.  Her  global  business  management  exper¬ 
tise  and  past  experiences  with  technology  provid¬ 
ed  an  understanding  of  the  business’s  demands  on 
IT  and  made  her  the  logical  choice  to  provide  such 
input  to  the  redesign  team. 

When  the  company  began  to  roll  out  SME  in 
Fairfax  and  Dallas,  McCoy  completed  her  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  MIAMI  unit  and  was  named  global 
information  manager  in  January  1996. 

Shrinking  Pains 

IMPLEMENTING  SME  has  proved  a  difficult 
and  sometimes  painful  task.  Over  the  course  of 
the  project,  scheduled  for  completion  in  early 
1998,  annual  systems  costs  are  expected  to  fall  a  total 
of  40  percent.  Much  of  the  savings  has  already  come 
from  reducing  Mobil’s  IS  roster,  including  outside 
consultants,  from  4,400  in  1994  to  the  current  level 
of  2,400.  That  change  has  been  achieved  “with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,”  McCoy  says. 

The  downsizing  came  in  two  waves.  Once  Mobil’s 
team  of  executives  embarked  on  the  overall  compa¬ 
ny  revamp  in  early  1995,  the  company  froze  work 
on  all  projects,  so  the  outside  consultants  working 
on  them  were  no  longer  needed.  That  fall,  McCoy 
asked  group  leaders  to  evaluate  their  employees’ 
business  and  partnering  skills  as  well  as  technology 
skills  to  help  determine  which  employees  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  new  environment  Mobil  was  build¬ 
ing.  Those  who  didn’t  rate  high  on  all  those  skills 
were  offered  a  severance  package.  The  two  initia¬ 
tives  reduced  the  head  count  by  about  25  percent  by 
the  end  of  1995.  More  people  were  let  go  in  early 
1996.  “We  tried  to  do  that  as  fast  as  possible  so  peo¬ 
ple  wouldn’t  just  be  waiting,”  says  McCoy. 

Another  sizable  chunk  of  staff  cuts  came  when 
Mobil  consolidated  the  six  mainframe  data  centers 
it  maintained  around  the  world,  each  of  which  had 
employed  25  to  50  people  in  1994.  By  June  1996, 
the  company  was  down  to  two  centers,  in  Dallas  and 
in  Maidstone,  England.  Last  November,  Mobil  sold 
the  British  center  to  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  The 
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What  do  you  call  it  when  industry  leaders  give 
everyone  access  to  killer  apps  and  ideas  that 
map  the  future  of  digital  document  production? 

Call  it  DocuWorld. 


THE 

document 

Company 


There  has  never  been  anything  like 
DocuWorld.  It  begins  May  13  and  14 
in  cities  around  the  world.  It's  a  live 
and  virtual  event  where  12,000  peo¬ 
ple  will  see  killer  applications,  new 
products,  emerging  technologies 
and  end-to-end  solutions  from  Xerox 
and  other  leaders  of  the  digital  docu¬ 
ment  revolution,  It’s  the  latest  word 
in  efficient  and  effective  document 


production.  DocuWorld  is  also  a  con¬ 
tinuing  community  on  the  Internet. 
It's  where  customers  and  companies 
can  explore  new  solutions  together. 
Discover  new  opportunites.  And  map 
out  the  frontiers  of  digital  document 
production.  If  you  want  to  register 
for  DocuWorld,  just  visit  our  Web 
site  at:  www.docuworld.com.  Or 
give  us  a  call  at:  1-888-DocuWorld. 


The 

DOCUMENT 

COMPANY 


XEROX  ,  The  Document  Company®,  DocuWorld  and  the  digital  X  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  All  company 
names  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  36  USC  380. 


SYSTEM  REDESIGN 


What  we 


is  a  kind 


mentality,  where  a  worker’s 

importance  lies  in  his  skills  and 

competencies  in  the  overall 

marketplace.55 


-Louis  Garbarino 


center  in  Dallas,  which  occupies  a  two-story  facility 
the  size  of  two  football  fields  and  is  staffed  around 
the  clock  by  about  150  employees,  now  handles  the 
company’s  central  data  needs. 

The  large-scale  job  reductions  complicated  the 
concurrent  shift  to  SME.  In  addition  to  inspiring 
the  normal  resistance  that  accompanies  any  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  a  large  organization,  the  cuts  changed 
the  way  Mobil’s  remaining  IS  staff  regard  them¬ 
selves  and  the  company.  Garbarino,  a  15-year 
Mobil  veteran,  says  he  sees  the  company  moving 


away  from  a  paternalistic  atmosphere  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  could  count  on  guaranteed  lifetime  employ¬ 
ment.  “What  we  seem  to  be  going  back  to  is  a  kind 
of  trade  union  mentality,  where  a  worker’s  impor¬ 
tance  lies  in  his  skills  and  competencies  in  the  over¬ 
all  marketplace,”  he  says.  The  downsizing  also  cre¬ 
ated  morale  problems  that  McCoy  and  other  Mobil 
executives  have  tried  to  address.  To  combat  a  sense 
of  alienation,  McCoy  chose  veterans  like  Garbarino 
to  become  top  deputies.  She  also  brought  in  out¬ 
siders  with  experience  in  implementing  SME  under 
similar  conditions. 

But  McCoy’s  chief  means  of  convincing  the  IS 
rank  and  file  of  the  value  of  SME  has  been  through 
personal  evangelism.  To  spread  the  gospel  of  SME 
and  overcome  resistance  to  it,  McCoy  travels  to 
Mobil  sites  all  over  the  world  and  holds  town  meet¬ 
ing  sessions  with  IS  employees,  fielding  their  ques¬ 
tions  about  technology  changes  as  well  as  address¬ 
ing  their  concerns  about  employment  issues.  The 
purpose  of  the  meetings  is  both  to  find  out  what 
employees  have  on  their  minds  and  to  share  her 
vision  of  Mobil’s  IS  function. 


Mobilgas 
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100,000  transactions  per  day. 


1  million  transactions  per  day. 


10  million  transactions  per  day.  And  growing. 


SQLServer 


A  PC  server  database  system  that  matches  midrange  RISC/UNIX  performance?  At  half  the  expense  or  less?  Impossible!  Yet  here  it  is:  the 
Compaq®  ProLiant®  5000  and  Microsoft®  SQL  Server™,  delivering  the  highest  performance  on  the  Windows  NT®  Server  platform. 
According  to  recent  TPC-C*  benchmark  results,  this  system  performs  7521  tpmC  -  well  over  10  million  transactions  per  day  -  at  the 
incredibly  low  cost  of  $78/tpmC.  In  fact,  more  than  enough  transactions  for  the  world’s  major  stock  exchanges -with  room  to  spare.  It  has 
the  reliability,  manageability  and  power  to  drive  mission-critical  environments,  at  an  affordable  price.  You’ll  find  it  ideal  for  demanding 
transaction-intensive  applications  or  for  query-intensive  uses  such  as  data  warehousing.  Best  of  all,  this  database  system  is  backed  by  two 
well-matched  technology  leaders  you  can  rely  upon  for  years  to  come.  Clearly,  a  very  powerful  combination  -with  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 


For  complete  benchmark  data,  visit  our  web  sites:  www.compaq.com  and  www.microsoFt.com 


COMPAQ.  Microsoft 


Frontline  Partnership 


*  December  27,  1996.  ©  1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 
©  1997  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Window  s  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft. 

Other  products  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


SYSTEM  REDESIGN 


Under  Construction 

McCOY  COMPARES  the  process  of  imple¬ 
menting  SME  to  remodeling  a  house: 
When  you  rip  up  the  floor,  you  never 
know  what  you’ll  find.  As  a  consequence  of  having 
a  decentralized  IS  environment,  nobody  really 
maintained  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  company’s 
resources.  “There  were  far  more  [applications]  than 
we  thought,  a  lot  of  different  word  processing, 
spreadsheet  packages,”  says  David  Askey,  engi¬ 
neering  and  design  project  leader  for  SME.  “Even 
within  the  same  group,  there  were  different  appli¬ 
cations  being  used  for  the  same  thing,  and  [people] 
were  fairly  religious  [about  those  choices].”  And 
the  logistics  the  company  has  had  to  deal  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  implementation  have  been  overwhelming. 
Before  standardization,  Mobil  had  more  than 
39,000  electronic  mailboxes  and  more  than  40,000 


digm,  business  units  received  an  IT  budget  and  gen¬ 
erally  adhered  to  it  regardless  of  their  technologi¬ 
cal  needs.  Now  each  business  unit  obtains  IT  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  two-tiered  process.  For  the  hardware, 
software  and  staff  time  necessary  to  install  and 
manage  the  SME,  each  business  unit  negotiates  ser¬ 
vice-level  agreements  and  costs  with  the  global  IS 
group.  But  if,  say,  the  chemicals  unit  decides  it 
wants  some  technology  that  doesn’t  comply  with 
the  new  standards,  it  must  go  through  an  intensive 
process  to  justify  the  expenditure  and  must  pay  for 
the  nonstandard  equipment  out  of  its  own  budget. 
As  a  result,  business  unit  managers  now  have 
a  greater  understanding  of  IT  costs.  “I  looked  at 
[this  year’s]  budget  and  said,  ‘I’m  calling  in  my  IS 
business  manager  to  find  out  how  I  can  cut  these 
[IT]  costs,”’  says  Mike  Goldberg,  who  led  the  IS 
redesign  team  and  is  now  general  manager  of 
Mobil’s  global  crude  oil  supply  and  trading  unit. 


Toward  the  End  of  the  Tunnel 

1  I  1  HOUGH  THE  companywide  overhaul 
and  the  rollout  of  the  SME  remain  works 
JL  in  progress,  they  have  already  begun  to  pay 
off.  “There  are  strong  signs  that  [the  redesign] 
is  bearing  fruit,”  says  Nowak  of  Dean  Witter 
Reynolds.  “[Mobil  has]  been  able  to  reduce  costs 
fairly  significantly.”  Total  employment  at  Mobil  fell 
from  73,700  in  1992  to  50,400  in  1995.  Mobil  has 
reduced  its  operating  costs  since  1991  by  over  $1.1 
billion.  And  in  the  past  three  years,  IS  costs  have 
fallen  from  1  percent  of  total  revenue  to  .5  percent, 
which  puts  IS  in  a  good  position  to  help  Mobil 
achieve  Noto’s  original  goals. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  SME  must  be  measured 
in  more  than  just  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  new  envi- 

compares  the  process 
of  implementing  SME  to  remodeling  a  house:  When 


you  rip  up  the  floor,  you  never  know 


what  you’ll  find. 

desktops  in  more  than  100  countries,  and  some  of 
the  desktops  required  new  hardware  and  software. 

The  key  to  smooth  SME  implementation  was  to 
establish  a  new  relationship  between  IS  and  busi¬ 
ness  units.  As  a  former  IS  customer,  McCoy  has 
labored  to  have  the  IS  employees  regard  themselves 
more  as  service  providers  than  support  staff,  and 
she  has  endeavored  to  turn  Mobil  business  man¬ 
agers  into  smarter  consumers  by  teaching  them 
about  the  costs  of  IT.  Under  Mobil’s  previous  para- 


ronment  won’t  allow  Mobil  employees  to  function 
more  efficiently,  the  whole  process  will  have  been 
just  a  cost-cutting  exercise.  For  example,  Mobil’s 
employees  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  they  can 
log  on  to  their  desktops  and  applications  remotely 
using  laptops,  which  wasn’t  possible  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  paradigm.  Instead  of  simply  servicing  the 
company’s  information  needs,  McCoy  says,  “we 
need  to  be  able  to  fuel  Mobil’s  growth  and  perfor¬ 
mance.” 


Daniel  Gross  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New 
York.  He  can  be  reached  at  dangross@panix.com. 
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Network  software 
that's  well-designed, 
well-implemented  and 
well-reviewed. 


"Best  enterprise  management 
software  of  1996." 

-  Infoworld  praises  Solstice™ Enterprise  Manager™ software* 


"Solaris  is  a  highly  scalable,  powerful  and  flexible 
OS  well  suited  to  general  Internet 
service  and  enterprisewide  intranet  services." 

-  Network  Computing  raves  about  Sun™  Solaris™  operating  environment 


"Many  new  Java™ development  tools  were  released 
this  year,  but  none  as  radical  as  Sun's  Java™  Workshop.™" 

-  PC  Magazine  honors  Java  Workshop  Software+ 


And  there's  a  whole  lot  more  where  that  came  from. 
To  see  for  yourself,  visit  our  website  or  give  us  a  call. 

Develop,  deploy  and  manage  with  Sun™  Workshop,1' Solaris,  and  Solstice  Software. 
www.sun.com/sunsoft/reviews/  or  contact  1 -800-SUNSOFT  (786-7638) 


^Stm 

microsystems 

THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER 


•January  27.  1997.  ’  February  1.  1997.  *  Reprinted  from  PC  Magazine  December  17.  1996-Copyright  (c)  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company  1996,  0  1997  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo, 
Solstice  Enterprise  Manager.  Solstice.  Sun  Workshop.  SunSoft.  Solaris.  Java,  Java  Workshop  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


THAT  60  SECONDS  IS  ALL  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  US. 


Every  second  counts.  And  every  second  of  every  day,  Tandem 
systems  are  trusted  to  handle  90%  of  the  world’s  stock 
transactions,  80%  of  all  ATM  transactions,  66%  of  all  credit 
card  validations,  and  two-thirds  of  all  911  calls  in  the  U.S. 
Tandem  now  brings  this  reputation  in  business-critical 
online  transaction  processing  to  a  wider  range  of  open, 
scalable  platforms:  from  our  high-performance  NonStop 
Himalaya*  S-series  and  UNIX ®  system-based  servers  to 
Windows  NT* Server-based  solutions.  Because  whether 
you’re  trading  oil  or  filling  orders,  every  second  counts. 
For  our  latest  information  pack,  which  includes  the  new 
Windows  NT  Enterprise  Management  Sampler  CD,  call 
1-800-NONSTOP,  ext.  8000  or  contact  us  at  www.tandem.com 

Every  second,  every  transaction,  every  customer  counts. 


1ANDEM 

reliability,  no  limits ” 


r-l. 


Not  really.  But  when  webmasters 
and  CIOs  can't  resolve  their  differences, 
the  chaos  rivals  that  of  a  bad  B-movie. 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


/T  you  believe  everything 

J  you  hear  about  webmasters  and  CIOs,  you 
/  might  think  the  relationship  is  a  clash  of 
diehard  rivals,  a  Godzilla  versus  King  Kong  blowout 
in  conference  room  B.  Popular  lore  about  the  animos¬ 
ity  between  the  roles  is  familiar  enough  that  a  spoof  of 
the  dispute  by  executives  from  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
at  a  WebMaster  magazine-sponsored  conference  in 
August  1996  drew  knowing  chuckles  from  the  crowd. 

As  part  of  the  role-playing  shtick,  Kenneth  Hill, 
online  business  development  manager  of  Dell  Online, 
donned  a  hippie  wig,  and  Andy  Greenawalt,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vice  president  of  information  services  for  the 
Americas,  wore  a  policeman’s  cap.  “We  drew  the  posi¬ 
tions  as  extremes,  but  the  nugget  of  truth  is  still  there,” 
says  Hill.  “We’ve  actually  had  all  these  battles.” 

Is  it  really  that  contentious?  Say  it  ain’t  so.  Well,  the 
stereotype  is  based  on  some  element  of  reality,  says 
Harry  Max,  Web  consultant  and  founding  webmas¬ 
ter  at  Virtual  Vineyards,  a  direct  marketer  of  specialty 
wines  and  gourmet  food  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

IT  executives  and  webmasters  are  likely  to  butt  heads 
on  a  number  of  different  issues,  he  says.  The  webmas¬ 
ter’s  job  is  to  experiment  with  unproven  technology  to 


develop  and  build  internal  and  external  Web  sites.  The 
faster  a  webmaster  builds  a  site,  the  faster  a  company 
can  use  it  to  grab  new  business  opportunities.  Anyone 
who  slows  down  the  pace  is  wrongheaded  and  obsti¬ 
nate.  Immersed  as  they  are  in  this  burgeoning  technical 
area,  Web  builders  can  also  view  the  Web  myopically 
as  the  ultimate  computing  solution. 

To  the  CIO,  however,  the  Web  is  just  one  technical 
piece  to  consider  and  support  along  with  other  core  tech¬ 
nologies,  methodologies,  business  applications,  secur¬ 
ity — “all  the  stuff  that  IT  is  responsible  for,”  says  Max. 
In  many  organizations,  he  says,  “the  CIO  is  the  anchor 
of  the  IT  institution  and  the  webmaster  is  a  solo  space 
explorer,  off  looking  at  way-out-in-front  technology.” 

But  is  that  the  case  at  all  organizations?  Of  course  not. 
At  many  companies,  CIOs  are  ardent  proponents  of  the 
Web.  Likewise,  many  webmasters  see  beyond  their  own 
digital  fiefdoms  to  recognize  the  very  real  barriers  to  prac¬ 
tical  Web  business  application.  Hill  and  Greenawalt  stress 
that  the  important  thing  to  learn  from  the  stereotype  is 
how  to  get  beyond  knee-jerk  conflicts  and  get  down  to 
problem  solving.  Following  are  excerpts  from  their  pre¬ 
sentation  and  selections  from  follow-up  interviews  on 
how  they  got  past  the  entrenched,  us-versus-them  argu¬ 
ment  and  identified  and  fixed  underlying  problems. 
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The  History.  Hill'steam  was  working  on  a  sales- 

force  automation  project  about  three  years  ago  when  it  first  saw 
the  possibilities  of  the  Web.  As  his  group  explored  the  project,  they 
discovered  that  Greenawalt's  IS  folks  controlled  access  to  most  of 
the  databases  of  information  that  Hill  and  company  coveted  as  con¬ 
tent.  That's  when  things  got  a  little  tense,  and  Hill  and  Greenawalt 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  road  to  success  was  paved  with  more  than 
a  few  arguments.  But  the  two  groups  were  able  to  resolve  their  dif¬ 
ferent  views  and  compromise  on  a  program  that  built  a  thriving 
Web  presence:  The  external  site  now  gets  1 2,000  unique  visitors 
daily,  millions  in  sales  monthly  and  millions  in  operational  savings 
annually.  The  intranet  has  5,000  users,  1 50  different  content  areas 
and  25,000  pages  of  content,  and  it  is  still  growing. 
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THE  CIO 

Andy  Greenawalt,  Deii  's  vice 

president  of  information  services  for  the 
Americas,  has  spent  almost  all  of  his  20 
year  career  working  in  various  informa¬ 
tion  technology  functions,  including 
application  development,  data  center 
management  and  network  manage¬ 
ment.  He  describes  his  career  path  as 
"pretty  ty  pical  of  a  CIO." 


versus 


THE  WEBMASTER 

Kenneth  Hill  ,  online  business 
development  manager  of  Dell  Online, 
started  working  at  Dell  1 1 1  /2  years  ago. 
He  began  in  the  manufacturing  divi 
sion,  where  he  engineered,  designed 
and  developed  manufacturing  soft 
ware  and  custom  databases.  He  moved 
into  sales  nine  years  ago.  He  started  us¬ 
ing  online  tools  for  customer  service, 
and  "that's  when  I  started  getting  into 
the  Internet  and  intranet,"  he  says. 
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CONFLICT  1 

Opportunity  versus  Risk 


the  webmaster  Kenneth  Hill:  "The  Web  repre¬ 
sents  unlimited  opportunity.  We  could  really  increase  our  revenue 
by  jumping  on  this  technology  aggressively.  There's  also  a  cost  sav¬ 
ings  if  we  can  use  the  Web  for  customer  service  and  to  open  up  a 
new  selling  channel.  Customers  should  love  it — it's  very  easy  to 
use.  And  everybody  is  talking  about  the  Web  and  what  smart  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  with  it.  If  we  can  get  our  brand  out  there  and  build 
up  a  'happening  and  progressive'  reputation  with  our  customers, 
we'll  enhance  our  corporate  image.  Sure,  there  are  some  risks,  but 
if  you  don't  take  risks,  you  lose  your  competitive  edge.  But  we  can't 
sit  around— we  need  to  act  immediately." 


the  cm  Andy  Greenawalt:  "Well,  is  knows  one 

thing  about  new  technology  that  webmasters  ignore — it's  un¬ 
proven,  and  that  means  risky.  The  Web  represents  an  enormous 
opportunity  to  make  money  and  enhance  corporate  image,  but  it's 
also  a  risk.  Have  you  thought  about  the  risk  of  dealing  with  all  that 
new  money  rolling  in  via  unsecured  transfer?  Just  what  we  need. 
And  the  first  customer  who  gets  burned  doing  business  on  the  Web 
will  be  sure  to  blame  us — not  themselves,  not  the  technology,  but 
us.  So  much  for  shining  up  the  corporate  image.  As  for  saving 
money,  that's  what  you  say.  Where  are  the  numbers?  We  don't  even 
know  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost,  so  how  can  we  possibly  pre¬ 
dict  how  much  it's  going  to  save?" 


"IS  is  just  too 
cautious. 

Its  strategy 
always 
seems  to  be 
'ready, 
aim,  aim.'" 


Joint  Risk  Evaluation 


In  Order  to  separate  good  opportunities  from  bad  risks,  Greenawalt 
and  Hill  needed  to  refocus  their  discussion  on  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  customer  needs.  If  a  Web/IS  team  concentrates  on  a  joint  concern 
with  customer  desires,  each  faction  becomes  less  concerned  with  defend¬ 
ing  its  position  and  more  concerned  with  working  out  a  solution.  In  Dell’s 
case,  Hill  and  Greenawalt  put  together  a  Web  team  of  people  from  IS  and 
from  Hill’s  group,  Online  Services.  The  group  polled  internal  customers 
(for  the  intranet)  and  external  clients  (for  the  Internet  site)  on  what  they’d 
like  to  access  online.  For  example,  would  prospective  intranet  users  get 
excited  about  Web-enabled  sales-force  automation  tools?  Would  exter¬ 
nal  customers  like  better  technical  support  on  the  Web?  The  idea  was  to 
identify  customer  needs  and  desires,  says  Hill. 

Then  the  group  matched  the  customer  wish  list  with  Dell’s  products 
and  services  to  see  whether  a  particular  Web  project  would  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  disparate  business  functions.  Next,  “we  went  off  to  talk  to  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  see  how  these  things  fit  in  with  the  business  model  and  strat¬ 
egy,”  says  Hill.  The  group  then  found  business  executives  willing  to  act 
as  departmental  sponsors  (that  wasn’t  very  difficult:  CEO  and  company 
founder  Michael  Dell  is  an  enthusiastic  Web  sponsor),  analyzed  the  infor¬ 
mation  they’d  gathered  and  came  up  with  a  strategy  for  the  Web.  The 
point,  says  Hill,  is  that  “the  Web  wasn’t  about  what  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  wanted  or  what  the  IS  department  wanted  or  what  I  wanted.  It  was 
about  what  we  could  do.” 
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"The  Web  is  a 
breakthrough 
technology, 
but  ultimately, 
it'll  be  just  one 
more  component 
of  something 
we're  already 
familiar  with — 


network 


computing. 

-Greenawalt 


Customer  Needs  versus  Company  Needs 


Go  to  the  Source 


Hill  and  Greenawalt  learned  that  a  Web  team  can  best  represent 
customer  needs  by  involving  customers  in  the  site  implementation.  In 
Dell’s  case,  the  original  Web  team  expanded  into  a  cross-functional  imple¬ 
mentation  team  with  representatives  from  business  segments,  Online 
Services,  IS,  a  smaller  IS  group  responsible  for  Dell’s  SAP  project,  mar¬ 
keting,  public  relations,  product  groups,  the  legal  department  and  inter¬ 
national  divisions.  The  team  made  sure  that  the  external  customers  were 
represented  as  well.  Hill  began  surveying  a  focus  group  of  about  100  cus¬ 
tomers  quarterly  about  Internet  issues,  and  the  Online  Services  team  con¬ 
tinues  to  seek  customer  feedback  informally,  Greenawalt  says.  The  idea, 
say  Greenawalt  and  Hill,  is  to  apply  the  experience  of  each  function  where 
it  is  needed  in  the  Web  development  cycle.  Since  each  group’s  expertise 
is  recognized  as  valuable,  team  members  are  less  apt  to  downplay 
others’  contributions. 

The  team  hammered  out  a  set  of  roles  and  responsibilities  for  each 
aspect  of  the  implementation  plan.  Everybody  shared  in  planning  and 
budgeting.  The  business  segments  were  responsible  for  prioritization  and 
content.  Online  Services  took  care  of  publishing  duties  like  development 
and  support,  Web  operations  and  Web  training.  IS  took  the  lion’s  share 
of  infrastructure  duties,  like  network,  server  and  desktop  management, 
although  Online  Services  also  lent  a  hand.  The  important  thing,  says 
Greenawalt,  is  to  keep  momentum  going  “with  a  continual  discussion 
about  what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  want  to  fund  and  what  can  wait.” 
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the  cio  Andy  Greenawalt:  "just  because  we 

don't  spend  time  with  what  you  call  'paying  customers'  doesn't 
mean  we're  ignorant  about  customer  service.  We  support  thou¬ 
sands  of  internal  customers  every  day — people  like  you,  who  are 
every  bit  as  demanding  as  outside  clients.  IS  has  always  been  a  ser¬ 
vice  organization  here,  and  we  take  our  responsibility  to  our  users 
seriously.  Our  management  controls  and  valuable  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  will  keep  you  from  making  unnecessary  beginner's  mistakes. 
As  for  our  technical  abilities,  keeping  your  PC  running  is  one  very 
small  part  of  our  job.  We  keep  the  infrastructure  going,  and  that's 
where  the  Internet  action  will  be.  It  isn't  about  desktops.  It's  about 
servers,  and  we've  been  running  servers  in  the  data  center  for 
decades." 


the  webmaster  Kenneth  Hill i " i'm  actually  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  you'd  even  recognize  a  customer  of  this  company. 
We've  spent  our  whole  careers  in  line  business  units;  it's  our  job  to 
talk  to  the  customer,  and  we  work  hard  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  IT  folks,  meanwhile,  are  busy  arguing  about  the  latest  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  Besides, ourdients  want  perfect  service,  and 
I  don't  think  you  can  deliver  that.  If  we  put  up  a  new  customer  sup¬ 
port  system,  it  can't  have  technical  glitches.  How  can  IT  promise 
that  when  you  can't  even  keep  my  desktop  PC  up  and  running?  I 
can't  risk  putting  IT  in  contact  with  my  customers.  You'll  screw  up 
the  relationship  we  have  with  them." 


Speed  versus  Caution 


THE  WEBMASTER  Kenneth  Hill:  "IS  is  just  too  cau¬ 
tious.  Its  strategy  always  seems  to  be  'ready,  aim,  aim.'  Well,  we 
don't  have  time  to  write  a  strategy  and  a  plan!  If  we  wait,  the  com¬ 
petition  will  get  there  before  us,  the  technology  will  evolve  and 
we'll  fall  hopelessly  behind.  Instead  of  piddling  around  on  some 
lukewarm  pilot  program,  we  should  do  a  'saturation  bombing'  of 
the  company.  We'll  throw  a  bunch  of  projects  out  to  the  user  com¬ 
munity  and  see  what  they  think.  We'll  be  able  to  quickly  gauge 
users'  reactions.  We  need  rapid  deployment;  we  can  test  and  refine 
things  on  the  fly,  and  user  feedback  can  help  pinpoint  fixes  and  op¬ 
portunities.  Once  they  try  the  Web,  users  are  bound  to  get  hooked 
and  want  more." 


the  cio  Andy  Greenawalt:  "Have  you  ever 
watched  a  technology  project  fall  apart  publicly?  It's  not  a  pretty 
sight,  and  it's  not  good  for  your  career.  The  folks  in  finance  get  very 
upset  when  you  waste  capital.  Your  implementation  idea  looks  like 
the  'ready,  fire,  aim'  model. 

"We  need  to  be  prudent  here.  We  should  use  a  system  devel¬ 
opment  cycle.  You  identify  and  prioritize  opportunities,  establish 
a  strategy,  design  and  develop  the  application,  test  it  and  care¬ 
fully  deploy  it  using  small  pilot  programs.  If  we  put  together  a 
good  methodical  plan  based  on  proven  techniques  and  we're  very 
fortunate,  we'll  get  some  good  results  and  satisfied  customers." 


Build  a 
Procedural 

Infrastructure 


Hill  and  Greenawalt  realized  that  they  had 

to  know  which  projects  warranted  the  most  attention 
before  they  could  decide  on  an  implementation  sched¬ 
ule.  The  team  decided  to  build  a  framework  based  on 
both  customer  needs  and  Dell’s  capacity  to  implement 
each  application.  Building  on  the  information  they’d 
already  gathered,  the  team  figured  out  which  Web  ini¬ 
tiatives  customers  wanted  most  and  what  implemen¬ 
tation  pace  was  comfortable  for  them. 

The  idea  was  to  make  sure  Web  features  were  cre¬ 
ated  based  on  customer  interest  rather  than  on  ease 
of  development.  “Sometimes  we  could  develop 
something  really  fast,  but  the  customer  wasn’t  yet 
ready  to  take  it,”  says  Hill.  The  group  compared  its 
progress  with  that  of  the  competition,  tested  avail¬ 
able  technology,  got  executive  support,  approved 
budgets  and  schedules,  and  came  up  with  policies 
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"We  need  rapid 
deployment." 

-Hill 
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"We  need  to 
be  prudent." 

-Greenawalt 


and  procedures  to  govern  the  whole  process.  “Then 
we  buckled  our  seat  belts  and  took  off,”  says  Hill. 
“We’re  really  moving  rapidly,  but  without  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures,  I  doubt  we’d  be  as  in  control  of 
the  ship  as  we  are  today.” 
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Building  a  Website  that  will  attract  millions  of  fans  requires  a  powerful  teammate.  An  IBM  RS/6000*  Internet  solution  handles 
many  of  the  busiest  Websites  around:  the  NHL,  the  Olympic  Games,  the  PGA  of  America,  even  Wimbledon,  to  name  a  few.  The  reason? 
Its  incredibly  scalable  UNIX*  operating  system,  AIX'  gives  the  RS/6000  the  flexibility  to  rise  to  any  challenge  —  now  or  down  the  road. 
So,  if  you're  building  an  Internet  site  for  millions  or  an  intranet  for  hundreds,  we’ll  help  design  a  winning  solution  for  your  business.  To  learn 
about  all  of  our  RS/6000  solutions,  stop  by  www.rs6000.ibm.com/solutions  or  call  1 800  IBM-2468,  ext.  FA057. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet  '  |  =  =^= 


IBM.  RS/6000  and  AIX  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  ol  IBM  Corp.  UNIX  is  a 
registered  trademark  ,n  the  OS.  and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited  All  other 
company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1997  IBM  Corp 
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CONfllCT  4 

Web  World  versus  the  Big  Picture 


THE  webmaster  Kenneth  Hill:  "a  big  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  you're  scared  of  the  Web.  You  know  it's  going  to 
dominate  everything  you  do,  and  you're  fighting  to  protect  your 
turf.  Well,  it  won't  work.  Didn't  you  learn  anything  from  the 
client/server  revolution?  The  Web  will  make  that  look  like  a  barn¬ 
yard  scuffle  by  comparison.  This  technology  is  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  systems  you're  working  on;  look  at  the  price  difference  be¬ 
tween  custom-designed  EDI  projects  and  Web-based  electronic 
commerce,  for  example.  The  Web  is  electronic  commerce — every¬ 
thing  else  will  become  obsolete.  The  Web  is  the  ultimate  end  game 
in  client/server,  and  it's  going  to  make  your  job  obsolete." 


THE  CIO  Andy  Greenawalt:  "The  Web  is  a  break¬ 
through  technology,  but  ultimately  it'll  be  just  one  more  compo¬ 
nent  of  something  we're  already  familiar  with — network  comput¬ 
ing.  It  has  immense  value  in  niches  but  it  won't  take  over  the  world. 
You  mentioned  electronic  commerce,  for  example.  You're  right;  the 
Web  has  a  big  role  to  play  there,  but  it's  not  going  to  replace  all  the 
other  things  we're  using  for  [electronic  commerce).  EDI,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  far  better  security  than  the  Web  right  now.  Running  the  IT 
infrastructure  involves  things  you've  never  given  a  second  thought 
to,  from  network  management  to  security  administration.  Web 
technology  is  just  one  more  item  to  add  to  the  IT  portfolio." 


up  the  curve  on  Web  stuff  and  some  weren’t.  Kenny  and 
the  team  did  a  great  job  of  advertising  successes  and  mod¬ 
erating  expectations.” 

Finally,  the  group  is  still  working  on  linking  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  Web,  and  it  will  be  for  some  time.  “It’s 
tough,”  says  Greenawalt.  “We  don’t  want  to  pull  infor¬ 
mation  off  the  mainframe  if  we  don’t  have  to,  because 
we  don’t  want  to  end  up  with  multiple  data  structures  all 
over  the  place.  It’s  a  cause-and-effect  we  don’t  like.”  BE] 


Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be  reached  at 
cjh@cio.com. 


Fitting  the  Web 
Into  the  Puzzle 


The  Web  teams  previous  work  helped  it  look  at 
the  Web  as  part  of  the  big  picture,  say  Hill  and 
Greenawalt,  so  this  issue  was  not  as  divisive  as  it  could 
have  been.  Another  helpful  factor  was  that  the  team 
was  not  laboring  in  isolation.  By  involving  employees 
from  all  parts  of  the  company,  the  team  reduced  the 
chances  of  building  Web  applications  that  didn’t  work 
with  existing  systems. 

The  Web  team  realized  that  the  Web  was  not  going  to 
take  over  Dell’s  systems  plans — its  SAP  implementation 
is  going  forward,  for  example.  But  by  figuring  out  where 
the  Web  has  the  most  strategic  impact — marketing,  ser¬ 
vices  and  sales — the  team  could  deploy  the  technology 
most  effectively.  Fitting  the  Web  into  the  existing  infra¬ 
structure  also  involved  a  lot  of  selling  on  Hill’s  part,  to 
help  teach  both  internal  and  external  customers  to  turn 
instinctively  toward  the  Web.  “It  has  to  be  part  of  the 
whole  mainstream  business  thinking  process,”  says 
Greenawalt,  “but  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  what 
the  Web  can  do  was  very  uneven.  Some  groups  were  way 
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When  you’re  rolling  out  a  new  design,  it  helps  to  get  a  jump  on  the  competition.  That’s  why  BMW,  Chrysler,  Ford,  Honda  and 
Mercedes-Benz  rely  on  a  total  workstation  solution:  the  IBM  RS/6000!  Working  side  by  side,  we  helped  these  companies  build  tailored 
solutions  that  run  the  leading  design  applications.  The  result?  Design  teams  around  the  world  can  share  ideas  and  work  more  closely 
together — helping  to  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  new  models  to  market  and  new  customers  into  showrooms.  How  can  an  RS/6000 
solution  drive  your  business?  Stop  by  www.rs6000.ibm.com/solutions  or  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  FA058. 


IBM  and  RS/6000  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corn  All  other  company 
and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies.  ©1997  IBM  Corp 
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Our  K56flex™  modem  chip  set 
enables  the  most  widely 
supported  56K  technology 
in  the  industry. 


K56flex  The  new  modem 
technology  from  the  company 
that  invented  the  transistor. 


K56tlex  is  a  trademark  of  Lucent  Technologies  and  Rockwell  International.  All  other 
company  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
0  1997  Lucent  Technologies 


Over  400  leading  high-tech  companies  — 
including  Compaq,  Fujitsu,  Hayes,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Livingston  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Multi-Tech 
Systems,  PSINet,  Toshiba,  and  Xircom —  are 
getting  behind  our  new  interoperable  K56flex 
modem  technology.  Pioneered  by  Bell  Labs,  this 
exciting  technology  works  over  existing  phone 
lines  and  lets  you  surf  the  internet  up  to  twice 
as  fast  as  most  modems. 

Modems  using  Lucents  K56flex  chips  are 
software  upgradeable,  so  it  will  be  easy  to 
keep  up  with  any  emerging  standards.  Plus,  our 
chip  set  is  backward  compatible,  ensuring 
interoperability  with  both  new  and  existing 
technologies.  For  more  information  about  all 
the  PC  companies,  modem  manufacturers  and 
ISPs  who  are  adopting  K56flex  technology,  check 
our  web  site  or  call  1-800-372-2447  (Ext.  949). 


HAT  WILL  BE 


The 


From  What  Will  Be,  by  Michael 
Dertouzos.  Copyright  (c)  1 997 
by  Michael  Dertouzos. 
Reprinted  by  arrangement 
with  HarperEdge,  an  imprint  of 

IP 

HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 


Next 

Va 


The  new  world 
of  information 
is  about  to  change 
our  lives 


ve 


BY  MICHAEL  L.  DERTOUZOS 

Entrepreneur,  consultant  and  soothsayer  Michael  L. 

Dertouzos  has  advised  policymakers  and  CEOs  for  20 
years  on  technology’s  impact  on  society.  In  What  Will 
Be,  he  charts  a  richly  detailed  map  of  the  changes  that 
new  technology  will  wreak  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives — the 
“ Third  Revolution”  that  he  believes  will  rival  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  revolutions. 

Dertouzos,  a  native  of 
Greece,  has  headed  MIT’s 
Laboratory  for  Computer 
Science  since  1974.  With  half 
a  dozen  successful  startup 
companies  and  several  tech¬ 
nology  patents  to  his  credit, 

Dertouzos  consults  on  tech¬ 
nology  and  social  issues  for 
the  White  House,  Fortune 
500  companies  and  govern¬ 
ments  abroad. 


THE  VISION 

The  Information 
Marketplace 

The  Industrial  Revolution  be¬ 
gan  in  England  when  the 
steam  engine  was  invented 
in  the  mid-18th  century. 
Driven  by  those  new  mech¬ 
anized  horses,  people  left  the  farm  for  the 
city’s  factories  where  they  would  earn 
higher  wages;  they  also  had  to  endure 
crowded,  unsanitary  conditions  and  abu¬ 
sive  labor  situations. 

The  second  industrial  revolution,  as 
it  is  often  called,  appeared  by  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  with  a  new  wave  of 
innovations  such  as  electricity  and  the 

http://www.cio.com 


ENCORE  DATASHARE.  THE  ENTERPRISE 

BACKUP  SOLUTION. 

You  know  how  valuable  your  corporate  information  is.  Are  you  protecting  all  of  it? 


In  the  past,  your  biggest  worry  was  backing  up  the 
mainframe.  But  now,  your  corporate  information  is  on  a 
multitude  of  platforms.  It’s  on  mainframes,  it’s  on  open 
systems,  it’s  on  network  servers,  it’s  even  on  desktops. 
And  you’re  faced  with  the  challenge  of  protecting  it. 

All  of  it. 

You’re  not  worried  about  your  mainframe  data,  it’s  always 
secure,  protected  by  proven,  reliable  backup  utilities  and 
disciplines.  But  your  open  systems  and  network  servers 
don’t  share  the  same  security.  What  if  they  could? 

With  Encore’s  Infinity  SP  Universal  Storage  Processor 
and  DataShare!,''  they  can.  The  Infinity  SP  provides 


centralized  storage  for  your  information.  And  DataShare 
facilitates  mainframe-based  backups  of  all  of  your  data  — 
mainframe,  open  systems,  and  network  servers.  Ail  of 
your  corporate  information  can  now  be  safeguarded 
against  disaster  using  established,  robust  mainframe  tools 
and  procedures  —  tools  and  procedures  you’ve  always 
relied  on.  Ail  of  your  information.  The  information  you 
can’t  afford  to  lose. 

Protect  all  of  your  corporate  data. 

Call  Encore  at  1-800-933-6267. 


ENCORE 


COMPUTER  CORPORATION 
www.encore .  com 


ZSZShare 

Data  On  Demand 


BOOK  EXCERPT:  WHAT  WILL  BE 


Michael  Dertouzos: 


from  the  flea  markets 
of  Athens  to  today’s 
Information  Marketplace 


automobile.  Earnings  increased  and  a 
new  class  of  white-collar  workers 
emerged  who  were  better  educated  and 
richer.  They  also  became  more  mobile; 
but  they  faced  unemployment  and  huge 
wage  imbalances  between  classes. 


Today’s  Information  Revolution  will 
trigger  a  similarly  sweeping  transforma¬ 
tion.  But  what  will  be  its  “factories,”  and 


what  will  its  people  and  machines  do? 

I  remember  spending  nearly  every 
Sunday  as  a  boy  in  the  Athens  flea  mar¬ 
ket,  with  its  bustling  narrow  streets 
packed  with  people  selling,  buying  and 
trading  every  conceivable  kind  of  good. 


The  people  there  formed  a  community 
that  stretched  beyond  its  commercial 
underpinnings.  There  was  no  central 


authority;  all  the  participants  controlled 
their  own  pursuits.  It  seems  natural  and 
inevitable  to  me  that  the  future  world  of 
computers  and  networks  would  function 
like  that  flea  market — an  “information 
marketplace” — only  instead  of  physical 
goods,  the  commodities  would  be  infor¬ 
mation.  That  concept  is  a  clean  way  to 
envision  what  the  information  age  will 
be,  both  physically  and  functionally. 

I  define  the  Information  Market¬ 
place  as  a  collection  of  people, 
computers,  communications,  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  that  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  intraorganizational 
and  interpersonal  informational  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  future.  These  transactions 
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The  1998 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 


CRITERIA 

A  panel  of  independent  judges  will  choose 
winners  from  among  entrants  who  have 
submitted  completed  application  forms  to 
CIO  by  July  1, 1997. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

■  The  extent  to  which  the  system  adds  business 
value  in  furthering  the  organization’s  strategic  or 
operational  objectives 

■  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system 
provides  to  the  organization 

■  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  in  achieving 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have 
done  it  without  technology”  factor 

■  The  quality  of  collaboration  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit  and  IS  organization  that  is  achieved 
throughout  the  course  of  the  project 


■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  external  customers 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  own  employees  or  among  its  functions 
(such  as  marketing,  finance  or  human  resources) 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  compete  more 
effectively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  available 
knowledge  assets 

■  leaner  and  more  economical  operations 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

■  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior 
to  July  1,  1995. 

■  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with 
their  systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 


Achievement 
Through  The 
Innovative 
Use  Of 
Information 
Technology 


Presented  By: 


Each  finalist  will  be  subject  to  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  That  analysis,  which 
may  require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  sponsoring  executives  and  system 
users  and  will  be  designed  to  substantiate  all 
claimed  benefits.  Notification  of  winners  will 
occur  in  October  1997.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to 
publish  relevant  cost  and  savings  figures  that 
establish  the  claimed  ROI  of  the  system;  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  divulge  that  information  for  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  condition  of  entry. 

DEFINING  VALUE 

We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The 
following  list  of  IT-enabled  benefits  is  intended 
to  help  guide  applicants’  thinking: 

■  new,  innovative  and  more  productive  ways  of 
doing  business 

■  revamped  organizational  structures  or  styles 
of  performing  the  work  of  the  enterprise 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new 
market 

■  successful  global  operation  or  expansion 

■  transformation  of  the  way  the  enterprise  com¬ 
petes  within  its  customary  market  or  of  the 
terms  of  competition  within  the  market 


■  Entries  must  be  complete. 

■  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

■  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be 
considered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted 
separately. 

■  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  sys¬ 
tem  delivers  value. 

■  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising 
companies,  consultants  and  other  third  parties 
may  not  apply  on  behalf  of  another  company. 
They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system  or  to  contact  CIO 
Communications  to  recommend  that  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

■  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or 
typed;  no  handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

■  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-l  1-inch  paper,  one 
side  per  sheet. 

■  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry 
should  be  sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic 
entries  must  be  limited  to  word-processing  and 
spreadsheet  packages  that  are  compatible  with 
Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel  on  a 
Windows  or  Macintosh  platform. 

■  To  view  a  complete  sample  application,  or 
for  more  information  on  the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://mvw. 
cio.  corn/ forums/ EVA .  htrnl. 


HONOR  •  RECOGNITION  •  PRESTIGE 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  REAL.  You  know  it,  and  you’ve  proved  it. 
Your  organization  is  actually  realizing  business  value  and  hard-dollar 
benefits  from  IT  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its  own 
reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 
and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 


CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  Timeline 

Application  Due:  July  1, 1997 

Judges  Select  Winners:  October  1997 

Winners  Announced:  October  1997 

Awards  Ceremony:  February  1998 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Ritz-Carlton,  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif. 


1996  winners  from 
United  Healthcare  Corp. 


Positioning  IT  as  a  Business  Asset 

Yet  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  goes  beyond 
recognition.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  hard, 
tangible  facts  about  business  value  and  ROI  from 
information  technology  to  the  business  community 
at  large.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how 
partnering  between  business  and  technology  execu¬ 
tives  can  lead  to  the  attainment  of  strategic  objectives. 
By  communicating  the  payback,  CIO  hopes  to 
encourage  other  businesses  to  invest  wisely  in  IT  to 
ensure  their  survival  in  a  fiercely  competitive  global 
market. 

Do  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award? 

Four  criteria  are  essential. 

1 .  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise 

2.  A  measurable  financial  return  attributable  to 
the  system 

3.  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology  — 
in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could  not 
have  been  met  without  IT’s  contribution 

4.  A  collaboration  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 


IF  YOUR  INNOVATIVE  SOLUTION  meets  the 
criteria,  please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form.  The  Feb.  1, 1998,  issue  of  CIO  will 
feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organizations  and  the 
executives  who  have  proved  that  their  technology 
investments  have  had  a  positive  and  sustained  impact 
on  enterprise  value. 


In  FEBRUARY  1998,  CIO  will  host  a  special  awards 
ceremony  honoring  the  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners  at  the  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 
For  more  information, 
please  contact 
Lisa  Kerber  at 
(508) 935-4449. 


1.  Company/Business  Unit 


3.  Supporters 


name  of  parent  company 

city,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 
publicly  or  privately  held? 
annual  revenues 
industry 

name  of  business  unit  or  organization 

city,  state  where  located 

number  of  employees  at  business  unit 

URL 


2.  Entrants 


a. _ 

name  of  entering  IS  executive  /  system  sponsor 
title 

name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

address 

city 

state  zip 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

B. _ 

name  of  entering  business-unit  executive  /  sponsor 
title 

name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

address 

city 

state  zip 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 


Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  with 
regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  value 
returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technology 
team  that  developed  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role.  At  least  one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the 
sponsoring  business  unit.  The  other  two  may  be  from  either 
organization  or  represent  suppliers,  customers  or  others  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  system. 


A. _ 

name 


title 


telephone 


fax 


e-mail 


reason  for  inclusion 

B. _ 

name 

title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 

c. _ 

name 

title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 

D. _ 

name 

title 

telephone  fax 

e-mail 

reason  for  inclusion 


Deadline:  July  1,  1997 

Mail  to:  Enterprise  Value  Awards  •  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  P.O.Box  9208  •  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 


4.  The  Nominated  Organization 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business  unit, 
agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded 

■  mission  statement 

■  major  products  and  services 

■  markets  served 

■  your  organization’s  standing  within  its  industry 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of  general 
background 


5. The  Nominated  System 


Iell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  your  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  page. 

System  Description:  I n  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry 
or  document-management  system;  switch  to  a  client/server 
architecture; global  network  implementation). 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nomi¬ 
nated  system.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  (NOTH:  Theexamples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.) 

■  Architecture  ( e.g.,  client/server,  mainframe) 

■  Hardware  ( e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini- 
compute  i/ server,  PCs,  handheld  devices) 

■  Software  ( e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 

application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Network/ communications  hardware, software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  e-mail  packages,  carriers 
and  public  networks) 


6.  Business  Impact 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  delivered 
by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  three  pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contributions 
the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (please  refer  to“Defining 
Value”  section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application  form). 

Business  Value  Description:  1  n  detail,  describe  how  the  system 
delivers  the  value  identified  above  (please  include  supporting 
data).  Also  describe  any  added  value  delivered,  whether  inten¬ 
tionally  sought  or  serendipitously  encountered. 

Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer 
service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were  changed  by  the 
system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the 
business.  Also  indicate  the  systems  uniqueness  compared  with 
solutions  being  deployed  by  other  companies  within  your  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  components  of  the 
overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business  reengineering,  downsiz¬ 
ing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  component 
to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have  been 
achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  conceptual¬ 
ization  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific  tasks  fulfilled 
by  the  business  unit?  The  IS  organization? 


7.  Quantifying  ROI 


Provide  a  detailed,  one-page  summary  of  the  nominated 
systems  investment  costs  (including  all  upfront  development 
expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Also  provide 
estimates  of  returns  (including  increased  profits,  reduced  costs 
and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Estimates  of  costs  and  returns 
should  be  made  per  annum  over  a  five-year  period.  This  data  is 
required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging.  If  your  com¬ 
pany  is  selected  as  a  finalist, you  will  be  required  at  that  time  to 
fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs  and  returns. 


8.Truth  of  Information/Release 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered. 

Unsigned  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and  com¬ 
plete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the  En¬ 
terprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

1  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my 
company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited 
to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  sponsors. 

1. 

signature  of  nominating  IS  executive  date 

2. 

signature  of  nominating  business  executive  date 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 


If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to  be 
contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  Magazine? 

O  Yes  O  No 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program? 

O  CIO  Magazine  O  Academician  O  cio.com  Web  site 

O  Consultant  O  IS  staff  member  O  PR  Agency 

3  Systems  Integrator  3  Other  publications  O  Other 

O  Vendor  O  Advertising  Agency  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out. . .  ? 

3  Company/Business-Unit, 
Entrants  and  Supporters 
Information 

Have  you  included  on 
separate  pages. . .  ? 

3  Nominated  Organization 
3  Nominated  System 
O  Business  Impact 
3  Quantifying  ROI 


Have  both  entrants  signed 
and  dated. . .  ? 

O  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

3  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 
3  How  you  learned  about 
the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program? 


Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

Gary  R.  Weisenborn 

Vice  President — Information  Systems 
Business  Systems 

Bruce  S.  Gordon 

Group  President 

Consumer  &  Small  Business  Services 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 

Denis  O’Leary 

Executive  Vice  President  &  CIO 

Frank  Lourenso 

Executive  Vice  President 
Middle  Market  Banking  Group  (MMBG) 

Fidelity  Investments 

Albert  Aiello 

CIO 

President,  Fidelity  Investments  Systems  Co. 

Steve  Akin 

President 

Fidelity  Retail  Customer  Services 

MacGregor  Medical  Association 

Jim  Sloane 

Director  of  Information  Technology 

Laura  B.  Cook 

Chief  Quality  Officer 

Schlumberger  Ltd. 
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The  more  insight  you  hove  into  id  hot  others  ore  doing,  the 
better  you  con  plan  and  implement  your  omn  Internet  policies 


Until  now  there  have  been  relatively  few  accounts  of  Internet  policy  benchmarks  and 
trends. That’s  what  makes  this  “best  practices”  resource  invaluable  to  anyone  who  must 
implement  a  practical  Internet  policy  or  enhance  one  already  in  place. This  report  was 
pre-released  and  beta  tested  by  CIOs  for  clarity  and  completeness. The  result  is  a 
reference  tool  that  you  can  implement  within  days  of  reviewing.  As  a  value-added 
bonus,  a  sample  memo  and  sample  policy  guidelines  have  been  appended  to  the  report. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  and  WebMaster  readers,  you  are  invited  to 
purchase  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  for  $395. 

This  is  a  savings  of  $200  off  the  regular  price. 
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□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 


“MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST 
PRACTICES”  EXPLORES... 

■  What  kinds  of  companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies  and 
why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they  enforced? 

Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  policy?  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  companies  that  implement  Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies 
communicated? 

Who  is  responsible  for  designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web 
sites?  How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites? 

How  does  annual  revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet  policy  making  and 
procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing  different  things? 

Is  monitoring  effective?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for 
improper  use  of  the  Internet? 
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BOOK  EXCERPT:  WHAT  WILL  BE 


will  involve  the  processing  and  commu¬ 
nication  of  information  under  the  same 
economic  motives  that  drive  today’s  tra¬ 
ditional  marketplace  for  material  goods 
and  services.  The  Information  Market¬ 
place  already  exists  in  embryonic  form.  I 
expect  it  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate  and  to 
affect  us  as  significantly  as  have  the 
products  and  processes  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 


BUSINESS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Pan-Organizational 

Changes 

The  Information  Market¬ 
place  will  also  increase  the 
prospects  for  forming  virtu¬ 
al  alliances  across  hierarchi¬ 
cal  lines  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  its  suppliers  and  customers, 
and  between  sister  organizations.  We 
might  reflexively  assume  that  organiza¬ 
tions  will  therefore  become  flatter  and 
that  all  the  distributed  intelligence  will 


or  over  the  phone  don  virtual-reality 
goggles  and  suddenly  become  coopera¬ 
tive  team  workers  of  the  future?  Will  it 
be  the  novelty  of  it  all?  It’s  doubtful. 
Sooner  or  later  the  novelty  of  a  new 
technology  fades,  and  what  survives 
within  an  organization  is  based  on  more 
fundamental  factors  of  utility. 

Human  emotions  and  foibles  have  a 
huge  effect  on  all  professional  exchanges 
within  an  organization.  Solid  bonds  or 
rifts  among  employees,  the  boss’s  mood, 
motivation  (or  lack  thereof)  to  achieve 
goals,  passion,  greed,  jealousy  and  altru¬ 
ism  are  all  at  play  in  any  human  organi¬ 
zation.  Can  the  Information  Marketplace 
pass  those  intangible  human  factors  that 
so  profoundly  influence  our  decisions  and 
actions?  And  can  it  steer  them  to  the 
good?  Not  by  itself  and  not  unless  people 
want  it  to.  And  even  if  the  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  use  their  new  machinery  toward 
these  good  purposes,  some  human  forces 
simply  cannot  pass  through  the 
Information  Marketplace.  Thus  the 
Information  Marketplace  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  all  the  traditional  methods 
for  building  human  bonds,  including 


and  village  identities. 

It’s  often  said  that  the  companies  of 
the  information  age  will  have  fewer  peo¬ 
ple,  that  workers’  voices  will  be  heard 
more  easily  in  the  executive  suite  and 
that  teams  of  people  will  be  easier  to  pull 
together  and  disband.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
said,  with  some  breathlessness,  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  able  to  assemble  a  company 
overnight  across  the  globe,  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  assembled, 
then  disassemble  it  just  as  quickly. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  organiza¬ 
tions  will  have  fewer  people,  especially 
since  automatization  is  likely  to  increase 
human  productivity.  But  the  notion  of 
instant  corporations  is  harder  to  swallow 
because  a  great  deal  of  a  group’s  power 
rests  in  its  people  and  especially  in  the 
relationships  among  them.  Relationships 
cannot  develop  instantly  even  if  the 
mechanics  of  getting  people  together  can. 
If  there  is  any  chance  for  instant  organi¬ 
zations,  they  will  have  to  be  formed 
among  people  who  already  know  each 
other,  as  with  old  friends  who  have  built 
trust  over  many  years  and  can  reach 
momentous  decisions  in  brief  telephone 


Another  probable  organizational  development  is  the 

evolution  of  “ expert  centers ”  staffed  by  groups  of  experts  capable  of 
high-quality,  high-speed  work  at  very  competitive  prices . 


conquer  even  the  most  difficult  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  because  of  the  informal¬ 
ity  of  the  medium  and  the  richness  with 
which  it  can  connect  human  resources. 

Yet  we  should  temper  our  optimism 
with  the  scary  observation  that  organi¬ 
zations  have  had  telephones  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  that  anyone  could  have  picked 
up  the  phone  and  formed  these  alliances 
long  ago.  Some  organizations  may 
always  be  stifled  by  the  isolation  their 
corporate  cultures  breed.  Faced  with 
problems  in  manufacturing  in  the  1980s, 
managers  of  U.S.  automobile  plants  sent 
memos  up  and  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand,  resulting  in  huge  manufacturing 
delays  of  2  to  1  compared  with  Japanese 
manufacturers,  who  met  in  teams  across 
hierarchical  lines.  What  will  make  an 
organization’s  employees  who  have  not 
elected  to  team  up  with  others  in  person 


face-to-face,  real-life  experiences,  if  it  is 
to  serve  organizations  as  more  than  a 
high-tech  postal  system. 

The  Information  Marketplace  will 
undoubtedly  alter  the  familiar  organi¬ 
zational  terrain  in  other  ways  that  are 
harder  to  predict.  Perhaps  remote  work 
from  our  homes  will  become  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  whole  balance  between 
cities  and  suburbs  will  be  disturbed.  As 
William  J.  Mitchell,  dean  of  MIT’s 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning, 
points  out  in  City  of  Bits,  such  a  transi¬ 
tion  would  call  for  a  shift  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  workplace  from  the  office  to  the 
home,  an  increase  in  restaurants  and 
other  personal  services  in  the  suburbs 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the 
same  services  in  the  city.  That  demo¬ 
graphic  shift  may  also  create  a  new 
breed  of  citizens,  split  between  their  city 


conversations.  Instant  task  forces  with¬ 
in  existing  organizations  will  happen. 
Instant  organizations  of  people  who  have 
never  met  their  peers,  let  alone  built  some 
mutual  trust,  won’t  work. 

Another  probable  organiza¬ 
tional  development  is  the 
evolution  of  “expert  cen¬ 
ters”  staffed  by  groups  of 
experts  capable  of  high- 
quality,  high-speed  work  at  very  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Instead  of  only  using 
their  voices,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
today’s  call  centers,  those  people  will 
have  access  to  all  the  resources  and 
tools  of  the  Information  Marketplace. 
In  some  cases,  the  experts  will  reside  in 
one  physical  location,  but  the  people 
comprising  most  centers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  world.  Yet  they 
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We  knew  we  had  some  of  the 
most  innovative  furniture  designs 
ever  envisioned.  The  challenge 
was  getting  our  clients  to  see  it 
too.  That’s  where  GTE  came  in 
with  their  World  Class  Network®. 
They’d  already  wired  some  local 
coffee  shops  with  fast  ISDN 
access.  So  when  they  put  us 
on  the  Web,  we  were  able  to 
share  our  latest  creations  over 
a  cup  of  French  Roast.  Now 
we’re  not  only  in  the  business 
of  making  furniture,  we’re  in 
the  business  of  moving  it. 


MOST  CLIENTS  DON’T  HAVE  TIME 
TO  VISIT  A  FURNITURE  SHOWROOM 


SO  HOW  ABOUT  A  COFFEE  SHOP 

ON  ELM? 


Let  GTE  put  technology  to  work  for  you  -  wherever  you  do  business 

1-800-GTE-4WCN  (483-4926).  www.gte.com/Wcn 

©1997  GTE  Service  Corporation.  The  World  Class  Network  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  GTE  Service  Corporation.  Service  available  in  most  GTE  areas. 
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BOOK  EXCERPT:  WHAT  WILL  BE 


will  present  a  single,  local  organization¬ 
al  face  to  anyone  who  contacts  them. 
We  can  imagine  lawyers  from  different 
countries  forming  a  center  that  special¬ 
izes  in  international  law.  Personal  and 
financial  advice  centers,  medical  diag¬ 
nosis  centers,  how-to  centers,  purchase 
collaboratives  and  many  other  expert 


from  the  large  corporate  centers  to  local 
communities,  that  does  not  automati¬ 
cally  mean  it  will  move  into  our  homes. 
Work  centers  would  be  physical  facilities 
in  our  bedroom  communities  where  we 
gather  to  do  our  jobs.  These  co-ops  or 
intermediary  organizations  would  have 
high-quality,  high-bandwidth  links  to  the 


environment  with  other  workers,  which 
people  seem  to  like  and  even  need.  With 
these  new  entities  in  place,  employment 
may  ultimately  become  a  mix  of  old- 
fashioned  work  at  the  company,  work  at 
a  local  work  center  and  work  at  home. 
Once  again,  we  see  the  Information 
Marketplace  pulling  against  the  move  to 


The  Information  Marketplace  will  also  have  a  very  big  impact 
on  workers  who,  for  whatever  reason ,  can’t  get  to  where  the  jobs  are. 


groups  will  emerge  too,  creating  new  al¬ 
liances  across  the  world.  The  funda¬ 
mental  economic  force  behind  these 
truly  new  organizational  entities  will  be 
the  delivery  of  greater  expertise  at  costs 
lower  than  was  possible  in  the  pre¬ 
information  Marketplace  era. 

We  may  also  witness  the  rise  of  work 
centers,  whose  demographic  effects 
would  run  counter  to  full  decentraliza¬ 
tion.  Though  work  may  move  away 


Information  Marketplace,  sophisticated 
groupwork  software  and  all  kinds  of 
human  machine  interfaces  like  hyper-sec¬ 
retaries,  cafeterias  and  other  office-relat¬ 
ed  amenities,  even  day-care  facilities. 
Workers  from  different  companies  as 
well  as  those  who  are  self-employed 
would  go  there  to  work.  In  addition  to 
offering  a  wealth  of  office  services,  the 
centers  would  provide  separation  from 
the  home  and  its  distractions  and  a  social 


the  cities  that  was  caused  by  the 
Industrial  Revolution  as  people  swing 
back  toward  the  rural  communities  in 
search  of  healthier,  less  expensive  places 
to  live,  away  from  pollution,  crime  and 
other  ills  of  the  world’s  largest  cities. 

The  Information  Marketplace  will 
also  have  a  very  big  impact  on  workers 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  can’t  get  to 
where  the  jobs  are.  Its  space-  and  time¬ 
bridging  effects  will  allow  the  disabled, 
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M  crosoft 

ENTEX 

Three  of  the  biggest  names  in  IT  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  getting  your  PC  computing  costs  under  control. 

Employees  are  demanding  better  PC  support.  Management  wants  you  to  lower  the  total  cost  of  ownership  (TCO).  You  need 
answers.  Three  leaders  in  personal  computing  —  Intel,  Microsoft,  and  ENTEX  — will  be  holding  TCO  Workshops  in  17  cities. 
Spend  an  intense,  information-packed  morning  learning  how  to  tame  your  corporate  PC  environment.  Each  of  the 
sponsors  will  provide  tactics,  tools,  and  measurement  methods  you  can  implement  to  reduce  your  TCO.  Reserve  your  seat  today  for 
this  roll-up-your-sleeves  workshop.  Prequalification  is  required. 

Workshop  size  is  limited.  So  don’t  delay. 

Call  now:  1-800-892-5892 

Or  register  at  our  web  site:  www.entex-is.com 
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TCO  solutions 

from  the  people  who 

wrote  the  book  on  ITSU 


Cincinnati:  May  13 
Seattle:  May  21 
Portland:  May  22 
New  York:  May  28 
Hartford:  May  29 
Houston:  June  3 
Dallas:  June  4 
Atlanta:  June  5 
Denver:  June  10 


Los  Angeles:  June  11 
San  Francisco:  June  12 
Washington:  June  17 
Philadelphia:  June  18 
Boston:  June  19 
Chicago:  June  24 
Detroit:  June  25 
Minneapolis:  June  26 
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the  homebound,  parents  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  to  produce  results  that 
are  indistinguishable  from  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  employees  who  can  actually 
come  to  the  office  full  time.  The 
Information  Marketplace  will  do  much 
to  erase  any  practical  basis  for  the  reluc¬ 
tance  many  employers  now  feel  toward 
hiring  people  who  don’t  fit  their  stan¬ 
dard  employee  profiles.  The  new  legiti¬ 
macy  of  homebound  and  part-time 
workers  will  also  enlarge  the  pool  of 


preoccupation  with  knowledge  carries  a 
belief  that  something  loftier  and  much 
more  valuable  than  the  information  it¬ 
self  is  at  play,  which,  if  captured,  will 
place  an  organization  ahead  of  its  com¬ 
petitors.  What  hype! 

Since  time  immemorial,  knowledge 
has  been  a  key  component  of  all  human 
activity  and  certainly  of  all  business 
activity.  And  as  every  student  of  best 
practices  knows,  the  world’s  top  corpo¬ 
rations  are  characterized  by  knowl- 


If  a  company  is  to  compete  effective¬ 
ly  in  the  new  world  of  information,  all 
of  its  employees  must  feel  comfortable 
exploiting  whichever  aspect  of  the 
Information  Marketplace  helps  them 
carry  out  their  work  better — from  buy¬ 
ing  paper  clips  to  setting  the  stage  for 
merger  negotiations. 

We  have  had  CEOs,  CFOs,  COOs  and 
CIOs  because  those  activities  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  centralized.  By  contrast,  the 
use  of  the  Information  Marketplace  is 


If  a  company  is  to  compete  effectively  in  the  new 

world  of  information ,  all  of  its  employees  must  feel  comfortable 
exploiting  whichever  aspect  of  the  Information  Marketplace 
helps  them  carry  out  their  work  better. 


potential  employees  and  expand  the  job 
market  for  people  whose  employment 
opportunities  will  no  longer  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  area  they  live  in.  Thus  the 
Information  Marketplace  will  level  dif¬ 
ferences  in  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  across  regions  and  even  nations. 

For  the  handicapped,  the  potential 
benefits  do  not  stop  there.  Already  in 
Europe  there  is  a  large  database  called 
Handynet  that  documents  the  various 
aids  available  for  people  with  different 
disabilities.  Other  matching  and  referral 
services  are  sure  to  arise.  Moreover, 
bringing  the  handicapped  into  the  ranks 
of  productive  workers  benefits  not  only 
the  economy  but  our  society  at  large  as 
they  fulfill  their  human  desire  to  feel 
needed,  useful  and  equal  to  their  peers. 
The  Information  Marketplace  may  be 
the  healing  force  that  removes  the 
“handicapped”  distinction  from  the 
organizational  vocabulary. 

The  increasing  use  of  such 
terms  as  “chief  knowledge 
officer”  and  “knowledge 
capital”  signify  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica  is  beginning  to  place  on  the  role  of  in¬ 
formation.  But  is  there  is  a  difference 
between  information  and  knowledge? 
In  a  practical  sense  for  most  organiza¬ 
tions,  there  isn’t.  Knowledge  is  any  use 
of  information  that  helps  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  for  most  futurologists,  their 


edgeable  employees  who  are  aware  of 
the  broader  corporate  goals  and  issues 
and  who  know  intimately  the  immedi¬ 
ate  business  matters  that  surround  them, 
whether  they  are  in  sales,  marketing, 
engineering,  administration  or  research. 
I  cannot  help  but  recollect  the  “knowl¬ 
edge  assets”  of  a  Greek  friend,  a  ship¬ 
ping  tycoon  today,  who  wasn’t  always 
so  wealthy.  He  had  bought  two  of  the 
shallowest  draft  ships  in  the  world,  all 
he  could  afford  at  the  time.  When  he  got 
a  request  for  a  cargo  shipment  to  or 
from  a  shallow  harbor,  he  would  first 
check  to  see  where  his  competitors’  shal¬ 
low  draft  boats  were.  If  they  were  avail¬ 
able,  he  would  bid  low.  If  they  were  not, 
and  the  client  were  in  a  hurry,  he  would 
bid  three  times  as  high,  knowing  that  his 
was  the  only  game  in  town.  The  clients 
were  incredulous  at  these  fluctuations 
but  they  had  no  alternative.  Conquered 
by  knowledge,  they  paid  up. 

“Knowledge”  is  not  a  few  selected 
jewels  kept  in  a  safe  and  managed  by  a 
specific  individual.  It  is  myriad  tricks, 
routine  procedures,  facts,  contacts  and 
other  nuggets  that  are  possessed  by  every 
single  employee  from  clerk  to  CEO,  at 
every  location  every  time  the  company 
does  business.  It’s  ubiquitous,  like  air 
and  water,  or  perhaps  like  reading  and 
writing  and  remembering.  Every 
employee  needs  those  things  to  function. 
So  where  is  the  company’s  chief  air, 
water,  reading  and  writing  officer? 


most  effective  when  it  is  fully  distributed. 
Now,  if  a  knowledge  officer  is  the  person 
who  will  help  educate  a  company’s 
employees  or  who  will  focus  on  what 
employees  can  do  to  better  exploit  the 
Information  Marketplace,  then  I  whole¬ 
heartedly  approve  of  the  position. 

But  regardless  of  whether  chief 
knowledge  officers  become 
common  as  the  Information 
Marketplace  blossoms,  it’s  a 
sure  bet  that  CIOs  and  their  IS 
teams  will  continue  to  be  around.  At  one 
time,  these  specialists  were  the  only  ones 
dealing  with  information  and  its  process¬ 
ing.  With  the  changes  ahead,  where  al¬ 
most  every  business  employee  will  be 
dealing  with  information,  the  question 
arises:  What  might  these  IS  people  do? 
They  should  manage  the  company’s 
shared  information  resources — the  com¬ 
mon  data  and  procedures  that  everyone 
needs  and  the  organization’s  shared  in¬ 
frastructure  tools.  For  example,  they 
should  help  establish  e-forms  within 
their  own  organizations,  which  should 
be  easier  than  establishing  e-forms  be¬ 
tween  organizations.  Tomorrow’s  IS 
team  will  handle  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
organization’s  total  information  activi¬ 
ties  than  its  ancestor — today’s  IS  team — 
since  so  many  more  people  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  using  the  Information 
Marketplace  directly  to  carry  out  their 
work.  EE1 
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Be  sure  aN  your  data  makes  it  up  stream. 
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We  provide  the  complete  system.  One 
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Norand  Corporation 
550  Second  Street  S.E. 
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It’s  A  Workgroup  Server  That  Performs 


There’s  one  thing  you  can  count  on  in  the  future.  Your  workgroups  will  demand 


1 


more.  More  performance.  More  reliability.  More  expandability.  Oh  yes,  and  make 


it  affordable.  Which  brings  us  to  the  Compaq  ProLiant  800.  It’s  a  server  with  break- 

The  ProLiant  800 

through  price : performance  that  lets  you  keep  pace  and  respond  quickly.  Without  overhauling 
your  network.  It  may  be  used  as  only  a  file  and  print  server  now,  but  you  can  add  a  few  small 
applications  and  groupware  ones  later.  In  short,  its  performance  grows  as  your  demands  do. 
Next-generation  technology  (like  Pentium®  Pro  Processors  and  Wide  Ultra  SCSI),  a 


flexible  platform,  and  scalability  for  future  growth  make  certain  of  it. 


access 


Our  SmartStart  and  Insight  Manager  make  configuration  and  management  effortless. 
Making  the  ProLiant  800  even  more  affordable  to  maintain  down  the  road.  Which  makes 


sense,  since  it  will  still  be  around  when  you  get  there. 


The  ProLiant  800  is  just  one  more  example  of  something  we  call  Access  —  the  way 
we’re  connecting  people  to  people,  and  people  to  information.  All  over  the  world. 

For  more  information  on  the  ProLiant  800,  contact  the  nearest  Compaq  Authorized 


Reseller  or  visit  us  at  www. Compaq. com. 


in 

i 


fe 


©1997  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant,  SmartStart  and 
Insight  Manager  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  PENTIUM  PRO 
trademarks  and  the  Pentium  Pro  Processor  Logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  1-800-567-1616.  processor 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Case  in  Point 


Participants  at  CIO  s  recent  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat  advised  a  successful  family  business 
how  to  stay  competitive 


SOUTHWIRE  CO.  IS  A  FAMILY 
operation.  Founded  in  1950 
by  Roy  Richards  in  his 
hometown  of  Carrollton,  Ga., 
the  company  began  as  a  pri¬ 
vately  funded  electrical-wire  manu¬ 
facturer.  Within  two  years,  Southwire 
grew  from  12  employees  to  22  and 
shipped  5  million  pounds  of  wire  rep¬ 
resenting  $560,000  in  sales.  In  just 
over  three  decades,  Southwire  had  be¬ 
come  a  $500-million-per-year  opera¬ 
tion  with  five  major  lines  of  business 
and  was  well  established  as  a  leading 
U.S.  producer  of  aluminum  and  cop¬ 
per  rod,  wire  and  cable  for  the  con¬ 


struction  and  utility  industries. 

But  when  Richards  died  in  1985,  his 
son,  26-year-old  Roy  Jr.,  found  himself 
running  a  business  beset  with  chal¬ 
lenges.  Material  costs  and  interest  rates 
were  up,  and  sales  were  down.  Still, 
by  increasing  and  streamlining  pro¬ 
duction  and  practicing  total  quality 
management,  Roy  Jr.  was  able  to  turn 
Southwire  into  a  $1.9  billion  business 
in  a  decade. 

By  1996,  Southwire  was  a  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  leader — its  sales  easily  surpassed 
those  of  its  domestic  competitors — 
but  the  market  was 
projected  to  grow  by 


Warren  McFarlan  (inset)  addressed  participants  at  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat,  held  at  the 
Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  in  Dana  Point,  Calif. 


only  2  percent  per  year,  and  even  that 
slim  margin  offered  enough  space  to 
let  in  an  increasing  number  of  foreign 
competitors.  Company  executives 
decided  that  for  Southwire  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow  and  prosper,  it  had  to 
diversify  its  products,  modernize  its 
internal  systems  and  tackle  foreign 
competition  head-on  by  expanding 
into  new  global  markets. 

Yet  achieving  those  goals  would 
require  a  massive  investment  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  moving  the  com¬ 
pany  from  a  centralized,  mainframe  IT 
platform  to  distributed,  open  systems. 
How  could  Southwire  support  that  in¬ 
vestment,  manage  the  cultural  changes 
that  come  with  new  technologies  and 
still  deliver  shareholder  value? 

That  is  the  quandary  that  faced 
attendees  of  the  fifth  annual  CIO  En¬ 
terprise  Value  Retreat  (EVR),  held 
Feb.  2-5  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Laguna 
Niguel  in  Dana  Point,  Calif.  With 
Richards  and  other  members  of  South- 
wire’s  senior  management  team  pre¬ 
sent,  retreat  participants  broke  into  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  to 
brainstorm  about 
the  Southwire  di¬ 
lemma  and  offer 
advice  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

To  prepare  for 
their  discussions, 
attendees  spent 
the  better  part  of  a 
day  with  retreat  modera¬ 
tor  F.  Warren  McFarlan, 
senior  associate  dean,  dir¬ 
ector  of  external  relations 
and  Ross  Graham  Walker 
professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  McFarlan 
discussed  the  critical — and 
increasingly  complex — 
role  of  IT  in  organization¬ 
al  transformation  in  the 
Ritz-  late  ’90s  and  presented  a 

grid  dividing  companies 
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Successful  Intranet 
Applications  Begin  with 
Best  Practices 


LBMS  Process  Engineer®  -  Best  Practices  for  the  Enterprise 


Intranet  applications  development,  quite  like  the  client/server  boon  a  few  years  ago,  is  causing  IT  organizations  to  play 
their  least  favorite  game:  catch  up.  The  demand  for  building  business  applications  using  Internet  technologies  has  grown 
exponentially.  Taking  an  “ad  hoc”  approach  to  Intranet  development  causes  businesses  to  fall  into  the  same  traps:  the  final 
result  cost  too  much  and  took  too  long.  And  what  happened  to  the  promised  features  and  functionality? 


Smart  businesses  are  taking  a  proven  approach  to  Intranet  application  development  by  utilizing  best  practices. 
Best  practices  define: 

✓  Activities  ✓  Responsibilities  ✓  Tools 

✓  Deliverables  ✓  Dependencies  ✓  Techniques 

✓  Roles  ✓  Resources  ✓  Estimating  Metrics 

Process  Engineer  contains  industry  best  practices  for  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including  Web  development.  Process 
Engineer  provides  your  project  managers  and  team  members  with  proven,  repeatable  and  automated  methodologies  for 
their  Intranet  development  projects.  The  quickest  way  from  point  A  to  point  B  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  painful  process  of 
trial  and  error.  Save  time,  money  and  sustain  end-product  quality  by  successfully  applying  best  practices. 


Call  LBMS  now  at  1-800-345-LBMS  (5267)  to  talk  to  us  about  Process  Management  and 
to  schedule  a  Process  Engineer  Demo.  You  can  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.lbms.com. 


mm  LBMS 


http://www.lbms.com 


©  1997  LBMS,  Inc.  Process  Engineer  is  a  trademark  of  LBMS,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged. 
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into  four  groups:  factory,  strategic,  sup¬ 
port  and  turnaround.  The  category  into 
which  a  company  falls  indicates  the 
strategic  value  of  IT  for  the  organization, 
which  can  help  it  decide  how  to  manage 
its  information  resources  (see  “Assessing 
the  Strategic  Value  of  IT,”  this  page). 

McFarlan’s  grid  was  a  hot  topic  in  the 
breakout  groups,  which  were  made  up 
of  people  from  the  EVR  roster  of  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals,  business  executives,  vendors 
and  consultants.  One  group  included 
Southwire’s  field  sales  manager,  Michael 
K.  Ashworth,  who  shed  his  partisan  inter¬ 
est  and  took  up  a  black  marker  to  take 
notes  and  help  facilitate  the  discussion. 

Before  deciding  where  Southwire 
belonged  on  the  grid,  Ashworth’s  group 
drew  from  the  written  Southwire  case 
study  to  size  up  the  company’s  state  of  IT 
using  the  so-called  SWOT  approach — 
strengths,  weaknesses,  opportunities  and 
threats.  Among  the  findings,  which 
Ashworth  posted  for  the  group,  were  the 
following: 

■  Strengths:  Enough  money  to  spend  on 
IT;  senior  buy-in  to  strategic  initiatives; 
proven  process  innovation;  strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  keeping  up  with  technology 
advances. 

■  Weaknesses:  Lack  of  international  skills 
and  experience;  lack  of  a  clear  plan  for 
managing  planned  changes;  predomi¬ 
nantly  senior  staff  who  might  not  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  new  technologies;  lack  of 
external  benchmarking;  perceived  lack 
of  buy-in  to  strategic  initiatives  by  mid¬ 
dle  management  and  users. 

■  Opportunities:  Promoting  international 
growth;  redefining  customer/supplier 
integration;  developing  and  benefiting 
from  a  new  data  warehouse;  aligning  IS 
and  business  strategies  more  closely. 


Lee  Hunter,  Southwire’s  vice  president  of 
environmental  and  technical  support,  dropped 
in  on  a  breakout  session  to  answer  questions. 


Assessing  the  Strategic  Value  of  IT 


High 
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Strategic 
dependence  on 
existing 
operating 
systems 


Factory 

Strategic 

Support 

Turnaround 

Low 


Strategic  impact  of  applications  development  portfolio 


High 


i  Factory:  Businesses  in  this  quadrant 
use  IT,  but  the  applications  are  not 
fundamental  to  the  companies' 
competitive  stance.  The  cost  of 
downtime  is  high,  though;  even  a 
one-hour  service  disruption  can  have 
severe  consequences. 

Example:  manufacturers 

i  Support:  IT  has  little  strategic  impact 
on  companies  in  this  quadrant.  New 
application  development  is  limited, 
and  if  systems  crash,  the  companies 
can  continue  to  operate. 

Example:  professional  services 
businesses 


"There's  no  one  right  way 
to  plan,  organize  and 
implement  technology. 
The  best  way  depends 
on  where  the  company 
lies  on  the  grid." 

-Warren  McFarlan 


■  Strategic:  Here,  IT  is  vital  to  day-to-day  operations  and  competitiveness.  These 
businesses  require  high-level  IT  management  and  planning. 

Example:  banks,  retail  chains 

■  Turnaround:  Companies  in  this  quadrant  rely  on  IT  support  for  operations  but  are  not 
dependent  upon  uninterrupted  service.  Applications  under  development  at  these 
organizations  likely  are  vital  to  achieving  new  strategic  business  objectives. 

Example:  global  manufacturers 

ADAPTED  WITH  PERMISSION  OP  THE  AUTHOR  FROM  CORPORATE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENTS' <  LYNDA  M. 
APPLEGATE,  F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN  AND  JAMES  L.  McKENNY  (IRWIN,  1996) 


Southwire  field  sales  manager  Michael 
Ashworth  manned  the  flip  chart  as  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  Jim  Sherriff  made  a  point. 
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Novell’s  John  Ironmonger  said  of  Southwire: 
“ They’ve  built  the  car;  now  they've  got  to 
drive  it  on  the  racetrack.  ” 
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Vital  Signs 


New  Microsoft  Team  Manager  97 
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▼  Performance  Goals 
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To  motivate  your  team  and  keep  them  in  synch  requires  having 
a  mind  for  details.  A  mind  that  can  recall  the  status  of  many 
tasks  at  once.  A  mind  that  can  keep  track  of  the  abilities 
and  workload  of  team  members.  A  mind  that  can  remember 
the  past  performance  of  everyone  in  the  group  for  meaningful 
evaluations.  In  other  words,  a  mind  that  has  Microsoft  Team 
Manager  helping  it.  Team  Manager  makes  it  easy  to  keep  any 
team  working  together  by  automatically  consolidating  and 


tracking  work  by  team  members.  The  whole  group  can  use  it 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  team  progress,  what  deadlines 
are  looming  and  what  tasks  need  doing.  And  because  Team 
Manager  is  part  of  the  Microsoft  Office  family  of  applications, 
your  team  will  feel  comfortable  using  it  right  from  the  start. 
Check  it  out  for  yourself  at  www.microsoft.com/teammanager/. 
You’ll  see  how  Team  Manager  can  help  you  organize,  motivate, 
track,  evaluate,  schedule  — you  know... manage. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?'  www.microsoft.com/teammanager/ 


©1996  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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■  Threats:  Lack  of  organizational  buy-in; 
international  competitors;  dwindling 
domestic  market  growth. 

At  one  point  during  the  discussion, 
the  “weaknesses”  started  to  eclipse  the 
“strengths.”  Madeline  Weiss,  president 
of  Weiss  Associates  Inc.,  a  Bethesda, 
Md. -based  consultancy,  commented  to 
Ashworth,  “It  must  be  so  hard  to  hear 
all  this.” 

“Oh,  no.  We  welcome  this,”  Ashworth 
said.  “We’ve  got  all  the  expertise  in  the 
world  assembled  right  here,  and  we  want 
to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

There  was  little  disagreement  during 
the  SWOT  talk,  but  differences  emerged 
as  the  group  considered  where  Southwire 
fell  in  McFarlan’s  grid.  Some,  like 
William  E.  Lyons,  systems  and  technolo¬ 
gy  manager  at  Finance  One  Corp.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  maintained  that 
Southwire  exists  in  a  factory  mode  and 
must  now  move  to  strategic;  others,  such 
as  Lynn  Jacobs,  CIO  of  DreamWorks 
SKG  of  Playa  Vista,  Calif.,  saw  the  com¬ 
pany  headed  toward  turnaround. 
“They’re  not  ready  for  prime  time  in 
strategic,”  she  said. 

John  Ironmonger,  director  of  network 
services  for  Novell  Inc.,  based  in  Orem, 
Utah,  leaned  toward  support  but  then 
abandoned  the  quadrants  entirely  and 
created  his  own  analogy.  “They’ve  built 
the  car;  now  they’ve  got  to  start  driving 
it  on  the  racetrack,”  he  said. 

The  discussion  heated  up,  with  no 
conclusion  in  sight.  “This  is  taking  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  religious  discus¬ 
sion,”  warned  Tom  Walker,  CIO  of  Deci- 
sionOne  Corp.  in  Frazer,  Pa.  Jim  Sherriff, 
general  manager  of  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  World¬ 
wide  Professional  Services  Organization, 
suggested  that  the  group  abandon  the 
quadrants  and  concentrate  instead  on 
offering  recommendations  to  South- 
wire.  In  the  end,  the  recommendations 
were  broken  down  into  three  categories — 
organizational,  IT  and  market-share 
change — and  the  group  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

■  Organizational  change:  Clearly  articu¬ 
late  a  corporate  vision  for  international 
expansion;  get  outside  help  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  change-manage¬ 
ment  plan,  including  rewards,  incen¬ 
tives  and  consequences. 

■  IT  change:  Increase  the  IT  budget;  mi- 
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CIOs  at  the  Enterprise 
Value  Retreat  broke 
into  small  groups  to 
analyze  and  debate 
the  Southwire  case. 
Several  groups  later 
presented  their  advice 
to  the  company  at 
a  general  session 
of  the  conference. 


EVR  participants  had 
ample  opportunity 
to  network  between 
conference  activities. 


r 


In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  the  Internet,  intranets  and  now,  extranets,  is  anyone  seriously 
talking  security?  Not  for  credit  card  numbers  or  shopping,  but  for  mission-critical  data  and  business 
intelligence  whose  loss  can  sink  a  company  faster  than  the  Titanic.  Because,  with  too  many  vendors 
supplying  too  many  pieces,  it  creates  too  many  problems. 

What  you  need  is  one  company  that  can  do  it  all,  including  owning  the  medium  your  information 
travels  on.  That's  why  you  should  consider  us.  Because,  although  known  as  a  communications  company, 
we're  very  much  a  supplier  of  information  technology,  with  MCI  SystemhouseSM  recognized  by  industry 
analysts  as  a  leader  in  client/server  computing.  And  Data  Communications  voted  our  end-to-end  systems 
support  a  "Hot  Product"  for  1997.  So  for  network  security,  remember,  we  create  networks  using  proven 
architectural  modules  so  functionality  and  reliability  are  never  in  doubt. 

To  find  out  even  more  about  MCI  networking  solutions,  visit  www.mci.com  or  call  1-800-368-6547. 
For  your  peace  of  mind,  do  it  today. 


©  1997  MCI  Telecommunications  Corporation 
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CIO  Communications  Inc.'s 
fifth  annual  Enterprise 
Value  Retreat  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Laguna  Niguel  in 
Dana  Point,  Calif.,  brought 
together  more  than  200 
CIOs  and  leaders  from 
Fortune  1 000  and  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  to 
examine  the  dramatically 
changing  structure  of  the 
IT  environment  in  the  late 
'90s.  The  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  ceremony  and 
dinner  honored  recipients 
for  their  achievements  in 
demonstrating  enter¬ 
prisewide  IT  benefits. 


grate/integrate  legacy  systems  to  new 
technologies  such  as  the  Internet  and 
data  warehouses;  explore  linking  sys¬ 
tems  to  customers  and  suppliers. 

■  Market-share  change:  Bring  international 
expertise  into  the  organization;  explore 
new  markets;  look  at  ways  to  maximize 
service  through  customer  segmentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  three-hour  South  wire 
discussion,  Sherriff  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  presentation  of  the  group’s  find¬ 
ings,  should  the  group  be  called  upon  to 
present  its  recommendations  to  all  EVR 
attendees  the  next  day.  And  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  group  was  one  of  four  asked 
to  state  its  case.  Sherriff,  whose  compa¬ 
ny  is  a  leading  global  manufacturer  of 
printing  technologies,  made  light  of  his 
hand-scrawled  overhead  slides  as  he 
relayed  the  group’s  recommendations  to 
a  panel  of  Southwire  representatives, 
which  included  Ashworth,  Richards  and 
Lee  Hunter,  vice  president  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  technical  support. 

The  four  groups’  baseline  recommen¬ 
dations  were  essentially  the  same.  Each 
group  hit  on  the  same  core  issues:  South- 
wire  should  explore  new  markets  and 
new  technologies;  the  company  needs 
outside  support  to  plot  its  new  course; 
managers  must  develop  an  effective 
change  management  strategy. 

The  Southwire  representatives  nodded 
appreciatively.  Asked  what  they  got  from 
such  a  public  airing  of  their  IT  laundry, 
Hunter  replied,  “Reinforcement.  You  have 
reinforced  the  issue  of  change  manage¬ 
ment  at  Southwire  as  well  as  the  ongoing 
challenge  of  globalization — that’s  one  of 
the  issues  that  keeps  me  awake  at  night.” 

Musing  on  the  challenges  that  must 
be  met  if  he  is  to  carry  his  family’s  20th 
century  industrial  legacy  into  the  21st 
century,  Richards  concluded,  “All  this 
stuff  we’re  working  on — we’re  just  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  as  we  go  along.  There  is  no  road 
map....  It’s  great  for  us  to  hear  from  the 
outside  what  we’re  doing  right,  what 
we’re  doing  wrong.” 

Whether  Richards  can  apply  EVR 
attendees’  advice  to  help  Southwire  take 
advantage  of  IT  and  leap  successfully 
into  the  global  marketplace  is  an  issue 
for  a  future  case  study — and  perhaps  a 
future  EVR  group — to  decide.  BE! 


Staff  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached 
via  e-mail  at  tfield@cio.com. 
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Introducing  Cosh-in  and  Trade-up.  The  perfect  excuse  to  get  rid  of  those  slow,  old  printers  you've  got  sitting  around  the 
office.  This  program  lets  you  send  in  practically  any  old  printer  (it  doesn't  even  have  to  be  one  of  ours)  for  cash  or  credit  towards  a  new 
HP  LaserJet  or  DeskJet  1600C  printer.  You  can  even  trade  in  your  old  print  server  for  credit  towards  a  new  HP  JetDirect  print  server.  With  an  offer 
like  this,  there's  no  reason  you  can't  have  fast,  efficient  printers-and  finally  get  rid  of  those  old  things  you're  using  now.  To  find  out  more,  call  your 
local  reseller  or  1  800  TRADE  ME,  or  log  on  at  www.hp.com/info/tradeup.  Built  by  engineers.  Used  by  normal  people. 


Wtipl  HEWLETT 

mLtLm  Packard 


Novell. 


©  Copyright  1997  Novel.  Inc  Al  rights  reserved  Novel  and  MonogeWtse  are  registered  trademarks  and  OoupWee,  ineonetWore.  Novell  Directory  Services  and  Rock  (he  M 


The  Net's  just  a  network.  A  big,  juicy  network.  Who  knows  that  better  than  us?  It's  a 
place  to  walk  your  talk.  Do  business.  IntranetWare  transports  you.  Across  any  platform, 
information,  or  computer.  But  stop  at  lunch.  Take  an  hour.  Relax.  Return.  Resource 
what  you  like,  the  way  you  like,  with  Novell  Directory  Services.  Buy  a 
cappuccino.  Stir  that  Java  applet.  Be  platform-independent. 

Schedule  something  on  GroupWise.  Keep  it  together 
on  ManageWise.  Reduce  costs  bigtime. 

Internet,  intranet,  you  call  it.  The  Net's 
rockin'  your  world.  It's  time 
rock  back. 


*  to  Urteed  Stales  and  ator  catoies  Joa  is  a  fcademarl  of  Microsystems  Inc  and  refers  to  Sun  sjowo  programming  language 
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Is  ISDN  Soup  Yet? 


High-speed  data  transfer 
technology  comes  of  age 


mary  Rate  Interface  (PRI).  With  BRI,  customers  receive 
three  digital  channels.  One  is  used  to  handle  control  and 
signal  information,  such  as  phone  numbers  and  bandwidth 
data.  The  other  channels  can  each  carry  voice,  faxes  or  data 
at  up  to  64Kbps  or  can  be  merged  into  a  single  128Kbps 
line.  PRI  customers  can  take  advantage  of  23  or  30  chan¬ 
nels  allowing  data  transfers  at  1.544Mbps  or  2.048Mbps, 
respectively.  PRI  is  significantly  more  expensive  than  BRI 
service  and  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  most  home  or  small 
business. 

Although  recent  improvements  have  made  the  tech¬ 
nology  easier  to  understand  and  implement,  ISDN  still 
makes  substantial  demands  of  its  users,  says  Richard 
Benwell,  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  network  products 
manager  based  in  Reading,  England.  “ISDN  isn’t  exactly 
plug-and-play  technology,”  he  says.  “Prospective  users 
need  to  be  familiar  with  the  technology  and  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  with  the  service  provider,  the  modem  maker 
and  the  Internet  access  provider  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  works  together  harmoniously.” 

Benwell  adds  that,  despite  recent  service  coverage 
expansions,  many  places  in  the  United  States  still  can’t 
get  ISDN.  “Access  isn’t  universal,”  he  notes.  “The  unfor¬ 
tunate  thing  is  that  ISDN  often  isn’t  available  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  businesses  who  need  it  most — those  tucked  away 
in  isolated,  rural  areas.” 

In  places  where  ISDN  service  is  available,  installation 
costs  (not  including  the  price  of  a  modem)  range  from 


FTER  YEARS  OF  FITFUL  PROGRESS,  ISDN  IS 
finally  finding  some  measurable  market  accep¬ 
tance — just  in  time  to  run  into  serious  competi¬ 
tion  from  an  array  of  upstart  data  communica- 
itions  technologies. 

Conceived  in  the  1980s,  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  was  a  technology  designed  to  give  home  work¬ 
ers,  small  businesses,  local  store  branches  and  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  departments  and  workgroups  a 
taste  of  the  high-speed  data  transfer  capabilities  en¬ 
joyed  by  major  corporations.  For  many  years,  ISDN’s 
promise  wasn’t  strong  enough  to  overcome  a  series  of 
real-world  roadblocks,  including  limited  service  avail¬ 
ability,  installation  headaches  and  an  unacceptably  high 
cost  for  customers  accustomed  to  untimed  local  calls  on 
analog  modems.  But  many  of  ISDN’s  problems  have 
been  solved  over  the  past  few  years  as  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  (RBOCs)  have  expanded  their  service 
coverage  and  sharpened  their  marketing  strategies.  With 
local  telephone  deregulation,  communications  giants  like 
AT&T  Corp.,  MCI  Telecommunications  Corp.  and 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  LP  have  also  launched  ISDN 
service  efforts. 

According  to  research  from  International  Data  Corp., 
a  sister  company  of  CIO  Communications  Inc.,  publisher 
of  CIO,  about  500,000  ISDN  lines  are  installed  nation¬ 
wide,  and  that  figure  is  predicted  to  increase  ninefold  by 
2000.  ISDN’s  time  has  arrived,  says  Dick  Slezak,  AT&T’s 
managing  director  of  global  ISDN  in 
Bedminster,  N.J.  “In  the  days  before 
the  Internet  and  widespread  tele¬ 
commuting,  few  home  or  business 
customers  had  the  need  for  ISDN’s 
high  speed,”  Slezak  says.  “Today,  peo¬ 
ple  are  turning  to  ISDN  to  give  them 
the  speed  they  need  to  connect  with 
the  Internet  and  office  networks.” 

ISDN  is  available  in  two  flavors: 
Basic  Rate  Interface  (BRI)  and  Pri¬ 
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DECISIONS  ARE  TOUGHER. 


TIME  IS  CRITICAL 


RESOURCES  ARE  LEANER. 


Introducing 


CFO  Vision 


AND  THE  BUCK  STOPS  WITH  YOU 


THE  POWER  TO 


...HYPE  JUST  WONT  CUT  IT  ANYMORE. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT. 


919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397  www.sas.com/vision/ 


Stop  crunching  and  start  analyzing.  With 
CFO  Vision  you  can  visualize  your  business 
interactively... and  gain  control  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  spot  opportunities  and  risks  faster 
than  ever  before.  Reengineer  the  entire 
process  of  financial  consolidation,  reporting, 
and  analysis. .  .as  you  accelerate  the  flow 
of  information  to  decision  makers  at  every 
level  of  your  organization. 

With  the  click  of  a  mouse: 

■  Understand  the  facts  beyond  the  figures. 

■  Improve  timeliness  and  availability  of 
business  reporting. 

■  Analyze  every  “slice”  of  your  business— 
from  branch  profitability  to  product  cost 
analysis — in  any  currency. 

Powerful,  award-winning  data  warehousing, 
OLAP,  graphics,  and  EIS  capabilities  are  all 
included  in  one  fully  integrated,  easy-to-use 
solution.  It’s  all  yours  from  one  vendor: 

SAS  Institute,  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  continuous  innovation  and  reliable 
support  at  more  than  29,000  organizations 
worldwide... including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  free  preview  of  CFO  Vision,  just 
give  us  a  call  or  send  us  E-mail  at 
cio@sas.sas.com 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark, 
of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 
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about  $150  to  $300.  Monthly  access  fees 
typically  run  from  $25  to  $50,  plus  per- 
minute  charges  of  zero  to  25  cents  (de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  connection  is 
made  during  peak  or  nonpeak  hours). 
ISDN  modems,  also  known  as  terminal 
adapters,  are  generally  priced  from  $200 
to  $400. 

If  one  is  lucky  enough  to  be  in  an  area 
with  multiple  ISDN  providers,  one  can 
shop  around  for  access  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  technical  quality.  Some  ISDN 
providers  don’t  offer  BRI  service  at  the 
full  64Kbps  rate.  Switching  equipment 
limitations  force  Pacific  Bell,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  limit  the  maximum 
throughput  in  some  areas 
to  56Kbps  per  channel. 

Linking  to  the  Internet 
via  BRI  can  also  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  with  an  analog 
modem.  Although  many  Inter¬ 
net  access  providers  are  bring¬ 
ing  their  ISDN  fees  closer  to  the 
“$19.95  per  month,  unlimited 
time”  deals  available  to  analog 
modem  subscribers,  others  con¬ 
tinue  to  charge  ISDN  customers  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  access  fees — $30  to  $65 
per  month  plus  per-minute  charges. 

The  56K  Challenge 

Although  ISDN  has  blossomed,  several 
challengers  loom  on  the  horizon.  The 
most  immediate  threat  comes  from  new 
56Kbps  modems,  which  promise  to  pro¬ 
vide  near-BRI-class  service  without  the 
complexity  or  extra  cost.  U.S.  Robotics 
Access  Corp.  of  Skokie,  Ill.,  and  Rockwell 
Semiconductor  Systems  of  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  have  each  developed 
56Kbps  modem  technologies  (called  x2 
and  K56Plus,  respectively)  that  work 
over  standard  telephone  lines. 

Both  technologies  take  advantage  of 
modern  digital  phone  networks  and  dig¬ 
itally  connected  modem  racks  at  the 
server  end  of  the  telephone  network.  The 
56K  modem  is  a  useful  solution  for  indi¬ 
viduals  and  companies  that  want  faster 
data  communications  but  aren’t  ready 
to  invest  in  ISDN,  says  Robert  Bauer, 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  U.S. 
Robotics  Mobile  Communications 
Corp.  in  Salt  Lake  City.  “56K  can  very 
quickly  meet  users’  near-term  require- 


Suit  Yourself 

Design  systems  allow  consumers  to  create 
products  exactly  the  way  they  want  them 


\ 


At  global  networking 
supplier  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  when 
sales  reps  or  resellers  need  new  con¬ 
nectivity,  they  dial  into  Cisco’s 
secure  Web  site,  choose  from  a 
menu  of  options,  and  then  design 
and  price  a  customized  product  that 
meets  their  specific  needs. 

At  Chrysler  Corp.  in  Auburn 

Hills,  Mich.,  customers 
soon  will  use  the  Web  to 
design  and  order  their 
“dream  cars”equip- 
ped  with  the  features, 
color  and  financing 
they  require. 

The  common 
element  in  each 
transaction  is 
interactive  prod¬ 
uct  configura¬ 
tion,  a  new  generation  of 
sales  technology  that  allows  easy  cus¬ 
tomization  of  complex  products.  Be¬ 
yond  sales  force  automation,  which 
streamlines  the  sales  process,  config¬ 
uration  systems  aim  to  better  match 
a  company’s  products  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  specific  needs.  Two  promi¬ 
nent  vendors  in  this  emerging  field 
are  Calico  Technology  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif,  (ivwiv.calicotech.com) 
and  Trilogy  Development  Group  Inc. 
in  Austin,  Texas  (www.trilogy.com). 

Cisco’s  sales  configuration  is 
enabled  by  Concinity  Configuration 
Engine,  which,  like  an  experienced 
sales  rep,  provides  users  with  feed¬ 
back  on  the  selections  they  make. 
Concinity  uses  an  object-oriented 
approach  to  develop  models  that 
describe  how  each  product  is  config¬ 
ured,  priced  and  quoted,  and  the 
relationship  between  options  and 
how  they  solve  user  needs.  The  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  tools  provide  devel¬ 
opers  and  integrators  with  optional 
services,  including  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  support, 
Microsoft  OLE  Automation,  open 
database  connectivity  driver  and  an 


enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
translator  that  enables  customers  to 
extract  product  data  and  business 
logic  from  ERP  systems. 

Concinity,  which  Cisco  has  used 
since  1995,  has  helped  reduce  the 
error  rate  on  customer  orders  by  30 
percent,  according  to  vice  president 
of  IS  and  CIO  Peter  Solvik,  who 
says  Cisco  recouped  its  investment 
in  Concinity  within  a  year. 


PRODUCT  CONFIGURATION 


Chrysler’s  approach  is  refined  by 
Trilogy’s  Selling  Chain  software,  a 
client/server  enterprise  application 
suite  that  helps  companies  streamline 
front-office  business  processes  and 
create  direct  links  between  customers 
and  enterprisewide  information  sys¬ 
tems.  With  a  backbone  that  supports 
Microsoft’s  OLE,  Selling  Chain  cre¬ 
ates  a  consistent  interface  for  prod¬ 
uct,  pricing  and  market  information 
while  providing  a  real-time  view  into 
the  sales  pipeline  of  orders,  requests 
and  sales  information.  Selling  Chain 
also  integrates  with  ERP  systems 
from  such  vendors  as  Oracle  Corp., 
Baan  International  Inc.  and  SAP.  At 
Chrysler,  Selling  Chain  will  be  used 
to  help  customers  shop  for  and  de¬ 
sign  new  cars  via  the  Internet  or  at 
free-standing  kiosks  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms.  By  typing  in  their  specific 
needs — color,  monthly  payment  lim¬ 
its,  safety  features — customers  will 
be  able  to  get  the  car  they  want 
rather  than  settle  for  an  available 
car  that  almost  meets  their  needs. 

Although  the  Web-enabled  con¬ 
figuration  option  won’t  be  available 
to  customers  until  later  this  year, 
Chrysler  officials  say  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  will  revolutionize  auto  sales 
and  production.  Rather  than  base 
next  month’s  production  on  last 
month’s  sales,  Chrysler  expects  to 
build  the  cars  customers  want, 
when  and  where  they  want  them. 

-Tom  Field 
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384  kbps-2  Mbps 


Existing  Copper 


Campus-Star 

Communications  Center 


Campus-REX 


Remote  Site 


xDSL  technology  lets  you  connect  remote  and 
home  offices  to  your  fiber  backbone  using  existing 
copper  wires.  High  bandwidth  speed  at  up  to  2  Mbps 
in  both  directions  with  fiber  optic  signal  quality 
means  that  remote  office  and  home-based  users  feel 
like  they're  working  right  down  the  hall. 

Our  Campus-Star",  Campus-REX"  and  Megabit  Modem” 
install  in  minutes,  connecting  facilities  up  to  5  miles 
apart  over  your  Ethernet  network.  Or,  connect  through 
your  telco.  Either  way,  you'll  save  big  bucks. 

With  variable  transmission  rates  from  384  kbps  to 
2  Mbps,  PairGain  offers  the  lowest  cost  way  to  boost 
your  company's  network  capacity.  The  payoff  is 
increased  productivity  with  telecommuting,  remote 
LAN  access,  a  company-wide  intranet,  videoconferencing, 
Internet  access  and  a  host  of  other  high  bandwidth 
capabilities.  So  get  in  the  megabit  commuter  lane  and 
watch  your  business  grow.  PairGain  can  show  you  the  way. 

For  more  information  see  our  Web  site,  or 
call  800-370-9670. 


I  PairGain 

The  CopperOptics  Company 


http://www.  pairgai  n  .com 


Inc.  14402  Franklin  Avenue.  Tustin,  CA  92780-7013,  USA  •  714-832-9922  •  Fax  714-832-9924  •  PairGain  is  a 
id  CopperOptics,  Campus-Star,  Campus-REX  and  Megabit  Modem  are  trademarks  ot  PairGain  Technologies.  Inc 


Get 

in  the  megabit 
commuter  lane. 

PairGain  offers  megabit  rate 
telecommuting  and  remote  LAN 
access  over  existing  copper  wires. 

Thanks  to  telecommuting  and  remote  LAN  access, 
anyone  can  get  to  the  office  without  going  to  the 
office.  It's  a  key  to  successful  management  as  your 
company  decentralizes  and  grows.  The  challenge  is  to 
add  hot  new  data,  video  and  voice  services  cost 
effectively  and  transparently. 

That's  where  PairGain's  family  of  xDSL-based  products 
using  high-speed  Digital  Subscriber  Line  (xDSL) 
transmission  technology  comes  in. 
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ments  for  additional  performance  on  the  down¬ 
load,”  Bauer  says.  “In  the  future,  users  may  adopt 
ISDN  or  other  technologies  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able  or  more  affordable.” 

The  first  56Kbps  modems  just  began  shipping  in 
early  1997,  and  many  experts  have  questioned 
whether  the  units  will  meet  expectations  for 
improved  speed.  James  Watson,  ISDN  product 
manager  of  Ameritech  Corp.  in  Chicago,  says  he 
doubts  that  most  users  will  experience  a  level  of  per- 
formance  even  close  to  56K  throughput.  “The 
reliance  on  analog-to-digital  conversion  and  the 
fact  that  there  won’t  be  more  than  one  such  con¬ 
version  [on  a  circuit]  will  impact  the  performance,” 
Watson  says.  “I’m  not  sure  that  users  are  necessar¬ 
ily  going  to  get  56K  and,  at  any  rate,  it’s  only  one¬ 
way.”  Watson  also  says  he  believes  that  56K  leads 
to  a  technological  dead  end.  “We’ve  squeezed  all 
we’re  going  to  get  out  of  an  analog  modem  base, 
so  you’re  not  going  to  get  anything  better  out  of 
these  fast  modems,”  he  says. 

Both  x2  and  K56Plus  modems  are  useful  only  if 
56Kbps  technology  is  available  on  both  ends  of  the 
link.  U.S.  Robotics  and  Rockwell  Semiconductor 
are  both  working  with  online  services  and  Internet 
access  providers  to  make  sure  the  technologies  can 
be  used  in  the  real  world.  Support  is  widespread  but 
not  universal,  so  potential  adopters  need  to  check 
for  service  availability  before  acquiring  x2  and 
K56Plus  products. 

Waiting  In  The  Wings 

New  56Kbps  modems  aren’t  the  only  threat  to 
ISDN.  Asymmetrical  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
(ADSL)  technology  is  on  the  way,  promising  speed 
at  least  five  times  that  of  BRI.  ADSL  sends  digital 
data  over  standard  twisted-pair  telephone  lines,  so 
the  technology  is  attractive  for  users  in  houses  or 
older  office  buildings. 

ADSL  service  improves  or  degrades  in  relation 
to  the  user’s  distance  from  the  phone  company’s  cen¬ 
tral  office.  If  the  user  is  located  close  to  a  central 
office,  it’s  possible  to  download  at  9Mbps  and 
upload  at  640Kbps.  If  the  user  is  on  a  circuit’s 
fringe,  however,  the  download  speed  could  drop 
to  as  low  as  1Mbps  and  the  upload  speed  to  no 
more  than  16Kbps. 

Unlike  ISDN  or  56Kbps  modems,  ADSL  isn’t 
even  close  to  becoming  widely  available.  “I’d  say 
it’s  in  the  same  place  that  ISDN  was  10  years  ago,” 
says  Paul  Kraska,  product  marketing  manager  at 
modem  maker  Multi-Tech  Systems  Inc.  of 
Mound  View,  Minn.  But  like  ISDN  a  decade 
ago,  ADSL  has  the  power  to  spark  the 
imagination  of  users,  product  ven¬ 
dors  and  service  providers  be- 


Pushy,  Pushy 


Everything  on  the  Web  has  gotten  so  pushy  lately,  and  now 
McAfee  Associates  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  is  joining  the  crowd 
with  its  software  distribution  service,  SecureCast.  The  network 
security  vendor  is  teaming  with  Internet  broadcasting  software  ven¬ 
dor  BackWeb  Technologies  Inc.  to  use  "push"  technology  to  deliver 
McAfee's  antivirus  software  applications  and  updates  directly  to  user 
desktops  via  Web  browsers. 

SecureCast  operates  transparently  in  the  background  whenever  a 
user  is  connected  to  the  Internet  and  not  actively  downloading  pages  or 
files.  As  users  read  a  Web  page,  SecureCast  automatically  downloads 
InfoPaks,  which  include  new  antivirus  signature  updates,  news  alerts, 
security  advisories,  white  papers  and  technical  notes.  An  icon  then 
appears  on  the  user's  desktop  indicating  whether  he  should  update 
the  antivirus  software.  In  the  past,  users  had  to  manually  download 
software  from  McAfee's  Web  browser  to  stay  current  with  the  1 00  to 
200  new  computer  viruses  created  each  month. 

Customers  can  subscribe  to  the  SecureCast  service  by  visiting 
McAfee's  Web  site  at  www.mcafee.com.  To  subscribe,  customers  can 
download  the  free  SecureCast  BackWeb  client.  Once  installed,  the  client 
will  automatically  receive  InfoPaks  from  McAfee's  BackWeb  server. 
Customers  can  specify  how  frequently  they  want  to  receive  the  Info 
Paks.  SecureCast  agents  will  also  be  bundled  in  all  retail  boxes  of 
McAfee's  VirusScan  for  Windows  95  and  PCCrypto.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  408  988-3832. 

Search  For  Self-Analysis 

Corporations  rely  on  all  types  of  information  to  stay  cur¬ 
rent  and  competitive.  But  some  industry  analysts  estimate  that 
businesses  analyze  less  than  7  percent  of  their  in-house  data. 
Using  a  search  method  called  "discovery  search,"  Semio  Corp.'s 
SemioMap  allows  users  to  explore  information  without  scanning  or 
reading  large  quantities  of  documents.  With  SemioMap,  users  have  a 
framework  for  learning  about  a  new  topic,  exploring  information 
and  recognizing  changes  and  trends  in  information.  Users  can  extract 

knowledge  from  electronic  information, 
showing  relationships  that  exist  within 
corporate  databanks  and  information 
resources.  SemioMap  helps  make 
enterprise  information  meaning¬ 
ful  and  accessible  to  an  entire 
organization. 

SemioMap  features  point- 
and-dick  navigation  without  the 
need  to  learn  sometimes  obscure 
Boolean  search  operators  and 
returns  to  the  user  only  relevant 
documents. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
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We  don’t  brake  for  international  borders 

when  it  comes  to  moving  the  world’s  traffic. 


Your  business 
knows  no 
boundaries. 

That’s  why  Sprint 
has  worked  to 
become  the  world’s 

leading  carrier  of 
Internet  traffic.  In  fact,  we 
were  chosen  by  the  National  Science 

Foundation  to  operate  one  of  the  largest  Internet 
traffic  hubs  in  the  world.  Plus,  we  offer  global 
connectivity  with  a  full  portfolio  of  Internet  and 
intranet  services.  We  designed  our  IP  network 
to  offer  you  optimal  connections  to  anywhere 
on  the  Internet- Sprint  also  operates  the 
only  OC-3  IP  link  across  the  Atlantic. 

And  were  the  only  carrier 
with  a  separate  intranet 


network,  devoted 
exclusively 
to  business 
traffic. The  result? 
You  enjoy  the 
utmost  in  data  security. 
You  also  receive  complete 
support  with  24x7  monitoring 
available,  plus  firewall  software  and 
hardware,  custom  access  and  alert  systems  -  even 
investigation  support- for  added  security.  Sprint  is 
Network  Computing's  Editor’s  Choice  for  IP  services 
in  1996,  the  only  carrier  to  receive  such  praise. 

The  reasons  are  clear:  Sprint’s  experience  and 
visionary  approach  to  the  Internet  are 
helping  you  meet  the  challenges 
of  global  data  transport 
today,  and  tomorrow. 


Only  Sprint 

carries  over  half  the  globe’s  Internet  traffic,  bringing 
a  world  of  experience  to  your  IP  services. 
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Call  Sprint  Business 

1  800-588  DATA 

www.  sprint,  com/data  1 


We  help  business  do  more  businessSM 
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Emerging 

Technology 

cause  of  the  new  applications,  such  as 
videoconferencing,  that  ADSL’s  speed  will 
accommodate.  “ADSL  will  offer  all  types  of 
users  unprecedented  speed,  opening  the  way 
to  real-time  videoconferencing  and  other  ad¬ 
vanced  applications,”  says  AT&T’s  Slezak. 

Pacific  Bell  was  the  first  communications 
provider  to  promise  ADSL  availability.  The 
company  is  set  to  begin  providing  service 
this  spring  to  customers  in  selected  areas  of 
California.  Other  companies  are  still  in  the 
testing  phase.  Ameritech  and  IBM  Global 
Networks  began  a  six-month  trial  in 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  in  October  1996.  GTE  Service 
Corp.  last  year  launched  a  test  project  with 
approximately  200  employees  in  Irving, 
Texas.  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  began  a  trial  in 
northern  Virginia  in  September  1996.  Nynex 
Corp.  is  offering  Internet  access  via  ADSL 
to  Lotus  Development  Corp.  employees  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  while  US  West  Inc.  has  a 
similar  test  project  underway  with  Microsoft 
workers  in  Redmond,  Wash. 

O’Donnell  says  he  thinks  ADSL’s  high 
cost  will  keep  it  from  overtaking  ISDN  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  “ADSL’s  cost  struc¬ 
ture  isn’t  yet  set,  but  it’s  evident  that  the 
technology  will  be  more  expensive  than 
ISDN,”  he  says.  “As  a  result,  ISDN  and 
ADSL  will  probably  coexist,  with  ISDN 
cost-effectively  serving  people  who  don’t 
need  extremely  high-speed  data  transfers 
and  ADSL  serving  the  market’s  high  end.” 

Connecting  to  Cable 

Still  another  challenger  to  ISDN  is  cable 
modem  technology,  which  uses  hybrid 
coaxial/fiber-optic  cable  TV  lines  to  provide 
download  speeds  of  up  to  6Mbps — nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  a  T1  line — and  upload 
speeds  of  640Kbps,  five  times  BRI’s  top 
speed  and  equal  to  ADSL’s.  Proponents  say 
cable  modems  may  eventually  allow  users 
to  download  data  at  speeds  greater  than 
10Mbps,  surpassing  the  rate  of  Ethernets. 

Numerous  cable  modem  trials  are  un¬ 
derway,  using  products  from  Motorola  Inc., 
Zenith  Electronics  Corp.,  Com21  Inc.  and 
other  vendors.  In  the  Boston  area,  Conti¬ 
nental  Cablevision  Inc.,  for  example,  is 
offering  limited  Internet  access  to  about  220 
homes.  Time  Warner  Cable  tested  its  Road 
Runner  cable  modem  service  in  Ohio  and 
New  York  state  in  1996  and  is  currently 
conducting  another  trial  in  Portland,  Maine. 

But  before  cable  modem  technology  can 


catch  fire,  cable  operators  must  overhaul 
their  networks’  hardware  and  cabling  and 
upgrade  the  head  end  at  each  customer 
site.  The  total  investment,  including  the 
$400  to  $500  modem,  can  cost  a  cable 
provider  upward  of  $1,000  per  site.  So  far, 
only  5  percent  to  10  percent  of  U.S.  homes 
are  served  by  cable  networks  with  two- 
way  data  communications  capability,  but 
the  situation  is  changing  rapidly.  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  predicts  that  by  1998,  2  mil¬ 
lion  people  will  be  using  cable  modems 
and  4.5  million  will  be  using  ISDN.  “The 
infrastructure  still  needs  to  be  put  into 
place,  but  it’s  being  built  very  quickly,” 
notes  Ameritech’s  Watson,  whose  compa¬ 
ny  began  offering  cable  service  in  20 
Midwestern  cities  last  year. 

A  unique  drawback  to  cable  modem 
technology  is  that  while  many  homes  are 
wired  for  cable,  most  offices  are  not.  As  a 
result,  telecommuters  and  home-based  busi¬ 
nesses  are  better  prepared  to  use  cable 
modems  than  are  commercial  offices.  But  a 
more  serious  shortcoming  lies  in  the  way 
cable  modems  distribute  data.  Cable 
modems  “broadcast”  information  in  a  sort 
of  party-line  arrangement.  Encryption 
allows  the  modem  to  receive  the  essential 
data  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the  clutter,  but 
that  can’t  keep  the  network  from  bogging 
down  as  traffic  increases.  “You  get  several 
hundred  people  on  the  network,  and  you’ll 
wonder  why  you  didn’t  get  ISDN,”  says 
MCI’s  O’Donnell. 

AT&T’s  Slezak  says  telecommunications 
is  at  a  crossroads,  meaning  managers  must 
use  smart  shopping  techniques  rather  than 
psychic  abilities.  “Cable  modems  look 
good,  but  so  do  ISDN,  ADSL  and  all  the 
rest.  Managers  face  an  overwhelming  array 
of  choices,  and  it’s  difficult  to  foretell  the 
future.  I  think  the  only  thing  one  can  do  is 
to  assess  one’s  current  needs  and  make  the 
selection  that  makes  the  most  sense.” 

Multi-Tech’s  Kraska  agrees.  “Make  the 
choice  that  gets  the  job  done  now,  and  you 
won’t  have  any  regrets  in  the  future,”  he 
notes.  “All  of  these  technologies  will  be 
around  for  many  years,  and  you’ll  always 
have  the  chance  to  upgrade  in  the  future.”  BSl 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  technology 
writer  based  in  Mount  Laurel,  N.J.  Visit  his 
Web  page  at  //members. aol.com/EdWords/ 
top.html. 


Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  at  41 5  802-2940  or 
www.semio.com. 


The  Next  Best  Thing 
To  Being  There 


Contigo  Software 

LLC,  a  San  Diego-based 
startup,  has  created 
a  new  Java-based  technology 
called  Itinerary  Web  Presenter 
that  allows  users  (called  "pilots") 
to  click  through  the  HTML  links 
on  any  Web  site  to  simultane¬ 
ously  guide  one  or  more  remote 
users  ("passengers")  through 
HTML  graphics  and  data. 

The  one-to-one  and  one-to- 
many  Web  tours  take  place 
without  the  need  to  download 
client  software,  and  users  can 
launch  interactive  presentations 
spontaneously  between  any 
computer  platform  and  through 
a  Netscape  Navigator,  Microsoft 
Corp.  Internet  Explorer  or  Hot 
Java  Web  browser.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  client  downloads  is  sig¬ 
nificant  when 


with  other  Internet  col¬ 


laboration  products  that  require 
all  users  involved  to  run  the 
same  software. 

Itinerary  Web  Presenter 
applications  will  typically  be 
implemented  in  conjunction 
with  some  type  of  voice  connec¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  phone  call  or  con¬ 
ference  call.  Integration  with 
digital  telephony  and  videocon¬ 
ferencing  is  slated  for  future 
releases  when  these  technolo¬ 
gies  become  more  mature. 

For  more  information,  call 
619  278-5900  or  check  out 
www.contigo.com. 
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Are  You 

Sailing  or  Bailing  ? 


<IB<R 


if  SPECTRUM 

*  Technology  Group,  Inc. 


Spectrum  Technology  Group,  Inc.  is  a  subsidiary  of  CIBER,  Inc. 

For  additional  CIBER  services,  please  contact  us  at  1-800-242-3799.  Thank  you. 


planning  waters.  Please  contact  Don  Hahl  at 
(908)  725-4000  ext.  302  or  visit  our  web  site 

at  http://www.spectrumtech.com 
or  http://www.ciber.com 


Getting  a  new  application  up  can  feel 
like  bailing  water  from  a  sinking  boat, 
if  you're  dealing  with  multiple  data 
sources.  Undocumented, 
unintegrated  data  sources 
can  swamp  the  progress  of 
your  systems  development  efforts 
and  send  your  team  off  course. 
Spectrum  Technology  Group,  Inc., 
maps  out  efficient  data  consolidation 
and  migration  solutions  when  diverse 
data  sources  become  barnacle-like  and 
impede  your  IT  capabilities.  Spectrum 
has  extensive  experience  moving 
organizations  toward  a  centralized 
repository  of  high  integrity  data.  We 
solve  your  unique  technology  and 
business  challenges  by  targeting  data 
warehousing,  replication  design, 
aggregation  structures,  metadata, 
package  selection,  ODBCs  and  more. 


Whether  you're  building  a  data  mart  or  a 
gateway  for  legacy  data  to  a  new  system, 
Spectrum  provides  a  rapid,  high-quality 
solution.  Find  out  how  Spectrum  can  help 
you  navigate  even  the  choppiest  systems 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Information  Exhaust 

Companies  of  the  information  age  have  become  increasingly  sophisticated  in 
their  uses  of  information.  Some  are  gathering  their  customers’  transactional 
data  and  selling  it  as  a  product.  This  article  will  look  at  the  value  of  that  highly 
marketable  good. 

Strategic  Alliances 

Knowing  that  most  strategic  alliances  last  only  a  few  years,  what  kind  of  “prenup¬ 
tial”  agreements  should  IS  organizations  make  with  vendors?  CIO  will  report  on 
such  relationships  and  how  to  make  them  work  for  your  company. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  INTERNET 

WebMaster  Magazine 

CIO's  sister  publication  explores  the  business-to-business  issues  of  the  Web  and 
reports  from  the  front  lines  of  Internet  business  application.  View  the  online  version 
or  subscribe  at  www.web-master.com.  For  more  information,  call  800  788-4605. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

A  Tale  of  Two  Webs 

May  18-21,  1997  •  Doral  Golf  Resort  &  Spa  •  Miami 

To  make  the  most  of  the  Web  as  a  business  medium,  executives  must  exploit  the 
opportunities  offered  by  both  the  Internet  and  their  intranets.  Experts  and  practi¬ 
tioners  will  discuss  development  strategies  and  business  plans  to  help  participants 
optimize  internal  and  external  Web  initiatives. 

Contact  WebMaster  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Core  Competencies  and  Competitive  Advantage 

Oct.  12-15,  1997  •  Ritz-Carlton  •  Naples,  Fla. 

CIOs  have  always  been  called  on  to  deliver  value  and  competitive  advantage  for  their 
organizations.  But  rather  than  reengineer  internal  operations  for  increased  efficiency,  a 
successful  CIO  will  align  IS  strategy  with  the  company’s  overall  business  goals. 
Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companies  are 
making  to  derive  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels 
of  security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Denise  Perreault  at  508  935-4443  or  denisep@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  and  processes  for  effectively  establishing  and  managing 
corporate  technology  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274  or  dmartin@cio.com 

1996  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates  to 
years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 
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Web  Central 

www.cio.com/central/ 

The  executive's  starting 
point  for  IS  resources 
on  the  Web 


Executive  Library 
&  Resource  Center 

www.  cio.  com/CIO/ 
rc_main.html 

Information  and  resources  on 
the  most  pressing  topics 
facing  IS  executives 


Government 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_govt.html 

CIO  a nd  WebMaster  articles  on 
government  IS  issues,  new 
research  and  a  wealth  of  links 
of  interest  to  public-sector 
IS  personnel 


Intranet  Resource  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 

Case  studies,  articles,  reports, 
seminars  and  links  pertaining  to 
intranet  development  and  strategy 
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wm_notebook.html 

A  rich  collection  of  online 
seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites 
of  interest  to  Web  managers 
and  developers 
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AS/400  Advanced  Series 


Only  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  gives  you  64-bit  hardware, 
64-bit  operating  system,  64-bit  database  and  over  25,000 
applications  that  can  actually  run  on  it. 

Right  now. 

The  difference  is  in  the  architecture.  With  its  advanced 
PowerPC  - based  RISC  technology,  AS/400  Advanced  Series 
is  64-bit  through  and  through.  Applications  are  already 
optimized  for  64-bit  speed  and  performance  without  the 
need  for  lengthy  rewrites  or  time-consuming  recompiles. 
(A  claim  that  no  other  company  can  make.) 

In  fact,  over  eight  years  and  five  major  upgrades,  AS/400 
has  never  once  obsoleted  a  piece  of  software.  Which  means 


the  software  you  ran  yesterday  will  still  run  tomorrow. 

Only  faster. 

It  also  makes  AS/400  Advanced  Series  the  perfect 
platform  for  today’s  power-hungry  applications  like  data 
warehousing,  multimedia  and  the  Internet.  And  an  even 
better  way  to  protect  your  hardware  and  software  investment. 

Now,  and  down  the  road. 

To  get  on  the  fast  track  to  64-bit  computing,  stop  by 
\vww.as400.ibm.com  or  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  BA21 1 
and  ask  about  our  3.9%  financing? 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet™  E 


'Total  Solution  Financing  available  from  IBM  Credit  Corporation  to  qualilied  commercial,  state  and  local  government  customers  tor  AS/400  Advanced  Series  new  64-bit  (4XX,  5XX)  together  with  selected  software  and  services.  3.9%  applies  to  best 
credit  customers  on  24-  to  36-month  full  payout  terms.  Other  rates  and  terms  available.  Rates  vary  based  on  credit  rating,  financing  terms  and  options,  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Otter  subject  to  credit  approval  and  other  restrictions  may 
apply.  Systems  must  be  installed  on  or  before  December  31,1997  IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  and  PowerPC  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1997  IBM  Corporation. 
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Partner  With  An  Expert 
1-800-448-6314 


If  your  storage  needs  are  piling  up  and  you  need 
new  ways  to  manage,  archive,  and  back  up  storage 
intensive  applications,  Datalink  has  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  for  you.  The  StorageTek 
Timberwolf  9710  offers 
capacities  from  600GB- 
20.58TB  of  data  storage- 
depending  on  your  tape 
drive  configuration.  As  your 
storage  needs  grow,  capaci¬ 
ty  can  be  increased  with 
minimal  disruption  to  ongo¬ 
ing  operations. 

So  call  Datalink,  the  stor¬ 
age  experts,  for  the  perfect 
solution  to  manage  your  load. 


The  StorageTek 
Timberwolf  9710 
uses  proven  robotics 
to  manage  tape  drive 
configurations  from 
600GB-20.58TB. 


Running 
Out  Of 


Storage 

Space? 


e-mail:  info@  datalink.com  •  home  page:  http//www.datalink.com 
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Bose's  Warren 
Harkness  on 
Life  After  IS 

CIO:  If  you  believe  the 
press,  total  quality  man¬ 
agement  is  passe.  Why  is  it 
alive  and  well  at  Bose? 

A  lot  of  companies  tried  it 
for  a  couple  of  years  and 
said,  “This  isn’t  going  to 
work.”  We  believe  it  is  a 
long-term  effort,  a  philoso¬ 
phy.  Bose  doesn’t  do  things 
for  the  short  term;  we’re  per¬ 
sistent  in  trying  something 
and  making  it  work. 

What  are  your  TQ  respon¬ 
sibilities? 

The  line  managers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  implementing 
TQ.  My  organization’s  role 
is  to  enable  that  through 
training  and  assistance. 
Sometimes  we  are  advisers; 
sometimes  we’re  pushers. 

We  help  set  up  improvement 
teams,  train  them  in  TQ  tools 
and  methods,  and  then  track 
and  monitor  their  efforts. 

Why  would  Bose  turn  to  an 
IS  executive  to  take  on 
that  role? 

There’s  a  lot  of  commonality 
in  the  traits  of  a  successful 
CIO  and  a  successful  TQ 
director.  Our  president  was 
looking  for  a  change  agent, 
a  catalyst,  which  I  think 
comes  naturally  to  a  lot  of 
IS  people.  You  need  a  process 
orientation  because  a  lot  of 
TQ  is  process.  And  you  need 
to  understand  the  business 
functions.  If  you’re  satisfying 
those  groups  with  informa¬ 
tion  services,  you  probably 
understand  their  priorities 


drip,  drip — through  peer 
success  stories. 


Warren  Harkness,  director 
of  total  quality,  Bose  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 


and  hot  buttons  and  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

How  tough  was  your  tran¬ 
sition  from  IS? 

It  wasn’t  that  big  a  transition 
because,  since  1990,  I’d  been 
attempting  to  learn  and  apply 
TQ  in  IS.  I  learned  what 
client  requirements  were 
by  listening  to  them,  doing 
satisfaction  surveys,  trying 
to  build  a  process  model  of 
IS  and  measuring  the  process 
rather  than  pointing  out 
blame  and  yelling  at  people. 

What's  different  about  the 
challenges  in  IS  versus  TQ? 

I’d  compare  IS  to  a  tsunami, 
where  TQ  is  more  like  Chi¬ 
nese  water  torture.  The 
challenge  in  IS  is  knowing 
what  to  change  and  when 
to  change  it.  In  TQ,  the 
emphasis  is  on  finding  the 
right  way  to  apply  the  tools 
you  already  have.  But  you 
have  to  start  with  one  little 
improvement  team,  one 
process,  and  then  wait 
for  it  to  spread — drip, 


►  Line  of  Business  Con¬ 
sumer  audio  electronics. 

►  Bio  Was  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  at  Bose 
for  nine  years  before 
being  promoted  to  total 
quality  director  in  1 994; 
prior  to  that,  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  information 
resource  management 

at  Boston's  Kendall  Co.; 
began  professional  career 
as  an  avionics  engineer. 

►  Day  to  Day  Responsible 

for  establishing  world¬ 
wide  total  quality  capa¬ 
bility  at  Bose,  develop¬ 
ing  a  TQ  strategy, 
maintaining  the  organi¬ 
zational  structure  to  sup¬ 
port  it  and  implement- 
lr>g  an  infrastructure  to 
realize  the  company's 
business  goals. 

►  Challenges  Keeping  TQ 
fresh  despite  long  matu¬ 
rity  cycle;  developing 
Programs  to  accommo¬ 
date  business  functions 
with  diverse  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  TQ  implementation. 


What  critical  skills  do  CIOs 
need  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  IS  to  another 
business  position? 

What’s  worked  for  me  is 
trying  to  understand  and 
work  with  customers,  find 
out  their  requirements  and 
enable  them  to  solve  their 
problems  without  being 
directive  about  the  solution. 
It’s  important  to  relate 
to  people  in  their 
context  and  con¬ 
vince  them  that  you 
understand  their 
problems  and  that 
the  technology  is  just 
a  means  to  solve  a 
problem.  When  I  first 
started  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  TQ  in  IS,  it 
altered  people’s  percep¬ 
tion  of  my  just  being 
an  IS  techie,  and  [they 
realized]  that  I  really 
do  understand  business 
process  improvement 
and  planning. 

Do  you  miss  the  IS  pace 
of  change  and  the  excit¬ 
ing  new  technologies? 

I  miss  some  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  churn.  And  once 
in  a  while,  I  think  about 
what  it  might  be  like 
working  with  the  Internet 
and  things  like  that. 

But  I  don’t  miss  the  fire¬ 
fighting.  Nobody  likes  to 
get  a  call  at  midnight  saying 
the  database  blew  up.  The 
crises  I  deal  with  now  are 
more  like  a  trainer  is  out 
sick  for  a  course  we’re 
giving  that  day  or  a  problem¬ 
solving  team  is  stuck  and 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do. 

-Richard  Pastore 
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10  Mbps  switching 
to  the  desktop 
sounds  like  a  great 
investment. 

Until  you  need 
1 1  Mbps,  that  is. 


Fast  Ethernet  solutions  from  SMC. 


When  expanding 
your  network,  you  ( 

need  to  plan  for  » 

the  long  term.  Yet 
1 0  Mbps  solutions  are 
at  best  a  stopgap  fix. 

The  fact  is,  a  few  users 
simultaneously  accessing 
standard  office  applications 
can  drain  all  the  bandwidth 
in  a  10  Mbps  network. 
Toss  in  today’s  database, 
client/server,  and  Internet 
access  applications  and 
10  Mbps  switching  to  the 
desktop  won’t  hold 
water  for  very  long. 

That’s  why  SMC  has 
made  a  strategic  com¬ 
mitment  to  100  Mbps 
Fast  Ethernet  technology 
— and  backed  it  up  with 
leading-edge  solutions 
from  end  to  end. 

Including  our  new 
EtherPower '  II  10/100 


network  cards  with 
the  best  price/ 
performance  and 
fastest  installation  in 
the  industry.  Our 
SwitchReady" 
TigerStack  “  1 00  stackable 
hubs  let  you  integrate 
1 00  Mbps  technology  into 
your  10  Mbps  LAN.  Our 
TigerSwitch™  1 00  Fast 
Ethernet  switch,  which 
provides  all  the  band¬ 
width  you’ll  need  for 
years  to  come.  And  a 
Customer  Satisfaction 
Guarantee  that  offers  the 
industry’s  strongest  tech¬ 
nical  support,  before  and 
after  the  sale. 

Looking  to  expand  your 
network  while  protecting 
your  investment? 

Consider  a  plan  that’s 
watertight:  Fast  Ethernet 
solutions  from  SMC. 


SMC 

Connect  With  Us. 

Call  today  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  SMC’s 
Fast  Ethernet  Product  Evaluation  Program* 
for  EtherPower  I1 10/100,  TigerStack  100, 
and  TigerSwitch  100  products. 

1 -800-SMC-4-YOU,  Dept.  FPE  Program 
(press  option  1 ,  then  5) 
www.smc.com 

Program  is  subject  to  additional  terms  and  conditions,  is  valid  in  the  US  only,  and  is  available  only  to 
prospects  qualified  by  SMC  in  its  sole  discretion.  Program  is  subject  to  change  or  cancellation  by 
SMC  without  notice.  Limited  supply  only.  Not  available  to  resellers,  distributors  or  Federal  agencies. 
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Remember  when  you  could  pack  a  lot  in  one  box  and  still  save  money!  We  do. 


Introducing  new  SmartSwitches.  A  simpler  way  to  work. 

So  you’ve  been  craving  a  switch  thats  both  cost-conscious 
and  supports  your  bandwidth-hungry  end  users?  Introducing 
Cabletron’s  new  line  of  Ethernet  SmartSwitches  specially 
designed  for  the  wiring  closet/ workgroup  market. 

Each  switch  provides  true  plug-and-play  capability  for  quick 
and  easy  set-up.  Then  you  can  expect  the  fast,  reliable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  award-winning*  switch  family.  Key  features  include 
Layer  3  switching  with  broadcast  control  and  embedded  per- 
port  RMON.  SecureFast'”  advanced  management  applications 
allow  for  point-and-click  adds,  moves  and  changes,  as  well  as 
enhanced  security.  You’ll  enjoy  not  only  a  lower  cost-per-port  (in 
many  cases,  lower  than  today’s  shared- access  solutions),  but 
reduced  operating  expenses  over  the  long  haul. 

Choose  the  switch  that  fits.  For  big  appetites,  the 
SmartSwitch  6000  is  a  new  5-slot  modular  solution  with  dis¬ 
tributed  switching,  fault  tolerance  and  redundant  power.  A  fully 
loaded  SmartSwitch  6000  can  provide  switched  Ethernet  for  up 
to  120  users  with  Fast  Ethernet,  FDDI  and  ATM  connectivity. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the  SmartSwitch  2000  family  of 
workgroup/desktop  switches  offers  the  same  functionality  as 
the  6000  in  a  standalone  model.  The  new  SmartSwitch  2200  is 
the  first  in  this  line  and  features  24  ports,  two  Fast  Ethernet 
ports  and  a  high-speed  uplink  for  FDDI  or  ATM. 

High-end  features.  Affordable  price.  Doesn’t  get  much 
simpler.  Take  an  early  lunch  break  and  call  603-337-0930  or 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.cabletron.com. 


SmartSwitch  6000 


SmartSwitch  2200 


“SmartSwitches  named  Editor’s  Choice  in  Network  Computing  magazine 


(1/ 15/97) 
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